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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

EVALUATION  OF  SIX  LIGHT-DENSITY  RAIL 
LINES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
publishing  herewith  the  results  of  evalu¬ 
ations  of  six  light-density  rail  lines  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  evaluations  were 
p>erformed  at  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
made  pursuant  to  section  205(e)  (2)  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  45  U.S.C,  701. 

Robert  L.  Oswald, 

Secretary. 

Preface 

On  May  4, 1976,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  exercised  its  right  imder 
section  205(e)(2)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
to  reqpest  that  the  Rail  Services  Plan¬ 
ning  Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  evaluate  the  economic  vi¬ 
ability  of  six  light-density  lines  within 
the  CommonweaJth  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  lines  were  excluded  from  the  re¬ 
structured  rail  system  which  resulted 
from  the  implementation  of  the  Pinal 
System  Plan  of  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
way  Association.  Since  the  Commcm- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  made  its  request, 
the  Office  has  conducted  a  comprehensive 
study  of  each  of  the  six  lines.  The  find¬ 
ings  which  have  resulted  from  that  study 
are  contained  in  this  report. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations 
went  to  considerable  trouble  to  develop 
relevant  facts  and  estimates  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  this  work.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  all  and  wish  that  we 
could  mention  every  one  by  name.  We  do 
want  to  express  special  appreciation  to 
E.  L.  Termyson,  David  Barber,  and  Elaine 
King  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  various  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  involved  in  the 
restructuring  process  also  supplied  use¬ 
ful  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  study.  Finally,  a  word  of  appreci¬ 
ation  is  in  order  to  the  hundreds  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  rail  patrons  and  business  lead¬ 
ers  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and 
whose  patience  and  understanding  dur¬ 
ing  the  field  investigations  by  the  RSPO 
Project  Teams  helped  to  make  this  re¬ 
port  possible. 

None  of  the  individuals  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  assisted  in  the  course  of  the 
study  shares  any  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  findings  here  reported;  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  material  on  which  our  findings  are 
based  was  furnished  to  us  by  various  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizatiMis.  We  expect 
that  there  might  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  ap¬ 
proach,  our  methodology,  oiu*  data  and 
our  recommendations.  In  spite  of  these 
differences,  we  believe  that  our  report 
will  be  useful  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  rail  patrons. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  is  a 
staff  report  of  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office.  It  has  not  been  officially  adopted 


by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
Commission’s  viewpoint. 

Alan  M.  F’itzwater, 
Director. 

Rail  Services  Planning  Office. 

Introduction 

The  issuance  of  the  FHnal  System  Plan 
by  the  United  States  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  in  July,  1975,  represented  the  final 
step  in  the  planning  process  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the  North¬ 
east-Midwest  region  into  a  profitable 
new  system.  Of  all  the  issues  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  restructuring  process,  none 
aroused  more  widespread  public  interest 
and  debate  than  the  issue  of  light- 
density  lines.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  i^ue  generated  such  controversy, 
since  the  economic  future  of  many  of 
the  communities  and  businesses  served 
by  such  lines  was  in  jeopardy.  Close  to 
500  light-density  lines  were  classified  in 
the  Final  System  Plan  as  not  recom¬ 
mended  'for  inclusion  in  Conrail;  ‘  in 
other  words,  unless  provision  _ was  made 
for  the  operation  of  these  lines  pursuant 
to  a  subsidy  agreement,  rail  service  over 
them  was  to  cease  April  1,  1976.  Many  of 
the  excluded  lines  are  presently  being 
operated  under  subsidy;  others  are  no 
longer  In  operation. 

Throughout  the  planning  period  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Final  Sys¬ 
tem  Plan,  there  was  consistent  public 
opposition  to  the  exclusion  of  light-den¬ 
sity  lines  from  the  restructured  system. 
The  public  response  to  both  the  Prelimi¬ 
nary  and  Final  System  Plans  was  highly 
critical  of  the  method  by  which  USRA 
determined  which  light-density  lines 
were  to  be  included  in  the  restructured 
system.  The  primary  criticisms  were: 
that  the  approach  of  USRA  was  too 
negative;  that  its  methodology  was  too 
dependent  upon  hypothetical  conditions 
and  statistical  application  of  incomplete 
data;  *  that  it  placed  too  much  reliance 
on  an  inaccurate  and/or  Inadequate  data 
base;  that  it  failed  to  conduct  onsite 
examination  of  local  rail  service  opera¬ 
tions;  and  that  it  used  profit  as  a  meas- 


>  The  following  abbreviations  are  used 
througdiout  this  report:  "Conrail ’’  refers  to 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation;  “Final 
Sjrstem  Plan"  or  “FSP”  refers  to  the  Final 
System  Plan  of  USRA;  “IOC”  or  “the  Com¬ 
mission"  refers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  "Preliminary  System  Plan"  or 
"PSP”  refers  to  the  Preliminary  System  Plan 
of  USRA;  “RRR  Act”  or  “Act”  refers  to  the 
Regional  Rail  Reoraganization  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended;  "RRRR  Act”  or  “4R  Act”  refers  to 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976;  "RSPO”  or  "the  Office" 
refers  to  the  Rail  Service  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
"SMSA”  refers  to  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area;  and  “USRA”  or  "the  Asso¬ 
ciation”  refers  to  the  United  States  Railway 
Association. 

*It  should  be  noted  that  factual  evidence 
to  support  the  validity  of  claims  about  light- 
density  lines  is  not  readily  available  and  Is 
often  fragmented,  contradictory  and  unre¬ 
liable,  making  It  difficult  to  validate  any 
model  or  statistic. 
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ure  of  viability  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  Congressional  goals.* 

In  response  to  the  widespread  public 
criticism  of  USRA’s  methodology,  (Con¬ 
gress  enacted  a  provision  whereby  any 
State  In  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
could  request  the  RSPO  to  evaluate  the 
economic  viability  of  any  light-density 
line  in  that  State  excluded  from  the 
restructured  system.  That  provision,  sec¬ 
tion  205(e)  (2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
gives  RSPO  the  following  duty: 

Upon  the  request  of  a  State  in  the  region, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regula¬ 
tory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the  Office  shaU  pre¬ 
pare  and  publish  an  evaluation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  viability  of  any  or  all  light-density 
lines  within  such  State  which  are  not  desig¬ 
nated  for  Inclusion  in  the  final  system  plan. 
Such  an  evaluation  shall  include  an  analysis 
of  the  actions  which  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  operation  of  rail  service  over  any 
such  line  economical.  The  results,  of  each 
such  evaluation  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
requesting  State  and  published  in  the  Ped- 
niAL  Rsgibter,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  such  request  is  received  by  the  Office.* 

Tile  States  of  Indiana,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  filed  requests 
pursuant  to  this  provision.  'Dils  report 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  evalua¬ 
tions  which  were  performed,  on  those 
lines  included  in  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (See  Appen¬ 
dix  A) . 

Excluded  Light-Density  Line 
Study  Procedure 

Study  process  and  data.  After  consid¬ 
ering  the  various  alternative  approaches, 
the  Office  decided  to  conduct  an  analysis 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  excluded  branch 
lines  and  affected  communities.  The  case 
study  approach.  Including  extensive  field 
research,  was  selected  because  the  Office 
concluded  that  such  a  technique  would 
provide  a  better  imderstanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  economic  viability.*  The  ap¬ 
proach  also  makes  possible  discovery  of 
various  available  alternatives  through 


■Rail  Services  Planning  Office.  Evaluation 
of  the  VS.  Railicay  Association's  Preliminary 
System  Plan  (Washington:  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  April  28,  1975),  pp.  14-16. 

•90Stat.  57  (1976). 

*  The  advantages  of  performing  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  light-density  lines  through  extensive 
field  research  include:  (1)  the  data  are  of  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy;  (2)  the  analyst 
has  the  opportunity  to  insure  that  informa¬ 
tion  Is  In  balance  and  internally  consistent, 
l.e.,  he  Is  able  to  avoid  imputing  magnitudes 
and  forcing  or  stretching  the  data  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  technlqties  normally  necessary  when 
using  a  "selected”  sample.  The  use  of  quanti¬ 
tative  methods,  far  from  being  incompatible 
with  the  case-study  method,  is  occasionally 
essential  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  true  that 
many  fundamental  phases  of  a  case  study  are 
nonquantltatlve — phases  such  as  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  rail  Infrastructure,  for  examine. 
In  these  the  data  must  be  assembled  and 
analyzed,  the  relationships  discovered  and 
described,  and  the  conclusions  presented,  in 
non-statlstical  form.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cloak  this  study  in  quantitative 
model  mysticism.  A  straight  forward  analyti¬ 
cal  iq>proiu:h  has  been  used,  based  on  the 
best  data  made  available  to  RSPO. 
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on-site  in^;)ectio(i  of  railroad  properties 
and  operations.  Extensive  and  in-depth 
personal  interviews,  with  those  parties 
most  affected  by  the  problems  remlting 
from  exclusion  of  branch  lines,  allow  for 
thorough  examination  of  the  concerns 
and  objections  that  have  been  voiced  on 
the  light-density  line  issue. 

The  study  of  the  RSPO  was  divided 
into  Uiree  phases:  data  collection  and 
literature  search;  extensive  field  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  of  data;  and  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  final  report,  including  devel¬ 
opment  of  recommendations. 

The  research  was  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  categories: 

(1)  An  extensive  literature  search  was 
undertaken,  .Including  a  review  of  the 
USRA’s  light-density  line  analysis  approach: 
numerous  interviews  were  conducted  with 
civic  associations  and  business  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  gather  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion. 

(2)  Business  and  Government  entitles 
were  asked  to  offer  their  comments  and 
views. 

(3)  Frequent  staff  meetings  were  held  with 
State  agencies  and  officials  connected  with 
the  project. 

(4)  An  excluded  rail  line  questionnaire 
was  developed  and  field  tested  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  information  concerning  each  line's 
characteristics:  operational,  physical,  patron 
and  traffic. 

(5)  Cm-slte  Inspections  and  In-di^th  in¬ 
terviews  were  conducted  by  mulU-dladpllne 
research  teams;  these  teams  consisted  of  a 
coet  analyst,  an  economic/marketing  analyst 
and  a  railroad  operations  analyst. 

Limitations.  Certain  limitations  must 
be  recognized  as  Inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  this  type  of  an  imdertaking.* 
The  scope  of  the  project  is  defined  by 
statute,  and  certain  examinations  by 
other  governmental  agencies  have  al¬ 
ready  preceded  this  study.  Ther^ore,  the 
purpose  of  the  study  is  not  to  redefine 
problems  or  reestablish  issues  but  to  per¬ 
form  the  mandatory  evaluation  and  to 


*It  was  not  possible,  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  study,  to  make  a  complete  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  total  environment  in  which  the 
light-density  Unes  operate  because  there  was 
not  enough  time;  some  of  the  data  needed 
is  unavailable;  the  cost  of  data  coUectlon 
greatly  exceeded  the  benefit;  and  there  were 
certain  legal  restraints.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  study  and 
to  leave  other  Issues  for  later  study  and  ap¬ 
praisal  by  the  Indlvldnal  States.  For  example, 
the  RSPO  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  as¬ 
sessment  of  adverse  community  impacts  nor 
to  undertake  a  detailed  study  of  those  indi¬ 
vidual  Industries  which  are  located  on  the 
excluded  light-density  lines.  Further  study 
would  be  needed,  at  a  much  greater  degree  of 
specificity  than  was  possible  in  the  current 
study,  to  estimate  service  and  price  elastici¬ 
ties  of  demand  for  rail  transportation  by 
commodity  class  or  by  changes  in  Intermodal 
competitive  attitudes.  The  present  study  is 
desired  to  develop  relevant  facts  and  make 
recommendations  that  ultimately  must  be 
transformed  into  actions  by  those  most  vi¬ 
tally  concerned  with  their  execution.  This 
Report  does  not  make  recommendations  as  to 
whether  an  individual  light-density  line 
should  or  should  not  be  subaidlasd.  It  does 
make  a  series  of  r erommeiMl  attons  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  information  aaceamry  to  make  op¬ 
eration  of  rail  service  over  the  studied  lines 
economical. 


produce  recommendaticms  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  make  operation  of  rail  serv¬ 
ices  over  the  studied  lines  economical. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  information  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  lines  was  uneven,  and.  therefore,  the 
individual  studies  of  the  lines  themselves 
will  vary  considerably  in  depth  and 
length.  Moreover,  it  was  not  possible  in 
generating  line  data  to  develop  cause 
and  effect  relationships  among  such 
things  as  service  declines,  deferred  main¬ 
tenance.  increased  cost  and  rate  levels, 
individual  economic  and  distribution 
changes  and  traffic  losses.  In  addition,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  future 
traffic  levels  because  of  prevailing  condi- 
ti<ms  and  the  inability  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
dividual  Industry  analysis.*  Consequently, 
estimates  of  both  future  traffic  and  cost 
levels  for  individual  excluded  lines  were 
developed  largely  from  both  empirical 
evidence  and  extrapolations.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  historical  cost  data  on  these  par¬ 
ticular  lines  are  not  an  accurate  measure 
of  future  avoidable  costs. 

An  attempt  to  devel<9  reasonably 
accurate  estimates  (ff  the  economic 
viability  of  immediate  areas  served  by 
excluded  lines  was  thwarted  smnewhat 
by  the  aggregation  levels  of  statistical 
data.  Hius,  the  bulk  the  informatkxi 
dealing  with  the  economic  structure  of 
the  areas  served  by  the  individual  Unes 
is  based  up<m  coimty  and  regional  data. 
While  the  data  contains  much  that  is 
relevant  'and  useful,  the  reader  is  weU 
advised  to  consider  that  the  application 
of  such  macro-data  to  individual  line 
segments  could  possibly  produce  in¬ 
accurate  conclusions. 

Even  after  the  most  cunprehensive 
and  exhaustive  examination,  some 
significant  factors  may  still  remain  un¬ 
discovered.  This  means  that  somewhat 
less  than  absolute  validity  must  be 
attached  to  the  “facts”  assembled  in  such 


'  The  RSPO  Staff  concluded  that  do  single 
eocMKKnetrlc  modal  could  ba  utUlaed  to  ac¬ 
curately  reproduce  the  unique  condlilocia  on 
the  individual  llght-denalty  linea  requaetad 
for  study.  Not  only  would  the  developmant 
of  such  a  model  be  Mttremely  time  consum¬ 
ing  and  expansive,  even  assuming  the  needed 
data  were  avallahle,  but  many  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  would  necessarily  remain  judg¬ 
mental.  Impressionistic  or  arbitrary.  Also,  a 
series  of  “single’*  situations  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  experimental  procedures.  Sev¬ 
eral  approaches  were  examined,  for  exsunple, 
establishment  of  control  conditions  which 
could  be  used  to  test  the  viability  of  one 
llght-denslty  line  against  another.  Compari¬ 
son  of  particular  aspects  of  other  llght- 
denslty  lines  now  In  existence  and  profitable 
was  examined,  but  becauae  of  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  variant  factors — size;  geographic  dls- 
trlhutlon;  historical  development;  Industry 
characteristics  and  mix;  time  variance;  traf¬ 
fic  and  distribution  flow  patterns,  etc. — ^thls 
approach  was  found  insufficient  for  use  In 
this  analysis.  There  appears  to  be  no  abstract 
standard  of  composition  or  structure  of  size 
or  functional  efficiency  by  which  a  llght- 
denslty  line's  viability  may  be  measured; 
moreover,  comparative  standards  have  not 
been  developed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
which  would  permit  comparison  to  the 
unique  situations  presented  by  the  studied 
lines. 


a  fluid  atmosiihere.  The  imjilication  as 
to  the  need  for  caution  in  interpreting 
the  assembled  data  is  clear. 

USRA  Light-Dbmsity  Link  Analysis 

Essential  to  a  basic  understanding  of 
this  report  is  a  familiarity  with  the 
general  approach  adc^ited  by  the  USRA 
in  the  sdrotion  of  those  ligdit-density 
lines  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  vdiich 
were  to  be  included  in  the  restructured 
system.  USRA  stated  its  approach  to 
branch  line  viability  in  the  following 
manner  in  its  Pinal  System  Plan: 

First,  lines  were  Isolated  which,  by  the 
volume  of  traffic  originated  or  terminated, 
appeared  to  be  submarginal  (see  PSP.  p.  336) . 
The  Initial  screening  process,  due  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  analytical  task,  was 
relatively  broad.  The  definition  of  what 
constituted  a  “line’’  for  study’  was  also 
Imprecise,  often  following  historical  defini¬ 
tions  which  later  proved  related  neither  to 
present  economic  nor  operational  bound¬ 
aries. 

Second,  the  latest  data  were  ooUected  on 
traffic  volumes  and  revenue  levels,  future 
traffic  poeslblUtles.  ctirrent  condition  of  the 
tracks  and  faculties,  cost  of  rehabUltation. 
service  characteristics  and  identification  of 
shippers  on  each  line.  Date  and  Information 
from  the  hearings  conducted  by  RSPO  were 
identlfled  by  line  segment,  as  was  informa¬ 
tion  about  specific  operating  problems 
ablpper  concerns  which  was  gained  Infcrm- 
aUy  diu-lng  the  last  one  and  one-half  years 
(see  PSP,  p.  336) .  During  the  review  process 
a  number  of  lines  were  subsegmented,  wa/*!! 
subsection  was  further  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  If  the  subsection  might  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing  even  If  It  a|^>eared  that  the  entire  line 
would  not  be  or  If  a  portion  of  the  line  was 
cross  subsidizing  the  remainder. 

Third,  each  line  was  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  revenues  generated  in  1078  by  traf¬ 
fic  originating  on  or  deaUned  to  the  line  were 
sufficient  to  cover  the  variable  costs  directly 
attributable  to  that  traffic  In  year.* 

Fourth,  If  a  line  did  cover  Its  variable  costs. 
Including  adequate  maintenance  and  re¬ 
quired  upgrading  for  that  year.  It  was  in- 
clufled  In  the  restructured  s3rstem. 

Fifth,  if  the  branch  line  failed  this  test, 
an  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  if 
[it  could  cover  Its  variable  oosts)  either  by 
a  modest  rate  Increase  (10  percent  or  leas) 
or  with  an  expected  Immediate  traffic  In¬ 
crease.  If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the 
line  was  Intiuded  In  the  restructured  system. 

Sixth.  If  the  line  did  not  cover  such  costs, 
even  with  reasonahle  rate  Incraaaas  and  ex¬ 
pected  traffic  growth,  a  review  wax  conducted 
to  determine  wheUter  the  line  had  eonnec- 
tlons  to  other  carriers.  Where  such  potential 
exist  [ed).  the  connecting  carrier  was  pro¬ 
vided  the  date  suid  Information  necessary  to 
assess  the  line's  potentel  viability. 


*Tbe  USRA  based  its  llght-denslty  line 
economic  viability  analysis  on  the  carriers' 
1973  traffic,  revenue  and  unit  costs  and  as¬ 
sumed  efficient  operations.  The  baste  steps 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Establish  total  branch  Une-generated 
revenue. 

2.  Then  subtract  in  the  following  order 
these  cost  Items;  a.  on-branch  operating 
costs;  b.  on-branch  maintenance  coats;  c. 
on-branch  return  on  net  salvage  value;  d. 
on-branch  overhead  costa;  e.  (tf-braneh  op¬ 
erating  costs;  and  f.  up-grading  costs. 

See:  United  States  Railway  Assootation, 
Preliminary  Systetn  Plan:  Volume  n  (Wash¬ 
ington:  United  States  Railway  Association. 
February  26. 1975) ,  p.  337. 
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Seventh,  if  a  line  met  none  of  the  first  five 
criteria,  it  was  recommended  as  a  candidate 
either  for  abandonment  or  subsidy  •  • 

Accordingly  for  a  line  to  be  included 
in  the  restructured  system,  it  had  to  be 
one  that: 

(Was]  capable  of  generating  sufficient 
revenue  to  cover  approximately  90  percent 
of  the  costs  incurred  on  the  light-density 
line  itself  as  well  as  the  variable  costs  of 
moving  that  branch-line-generated  traffic 
over  other  lines  to  its  destination  and  inter¬ 
change  with  another  rail  carrier; 

While  not  currently  self-sustaining, 
(could)  be  made  viable  by  reasonable  rate 
adjustments  ( 10  percent  or  less) ;  or 

While  not  currently  self-sustaining, 
(would)  be  made  so  because  of  Identifiable 
traffic  growth  in  the  near  future.’® 

In  making  its  individual  determina¬ 
tion  of  branch  line  self-suflBciency,  tiie 
USRA  stated  that  the  key  questions 
were: 

What  are  the  costs  of  continuing  service? 
Will  there  be  sufficient  line-generated  rev¬ 
enue  to  cover  these  costs?  What  is  the  near- 
term  traffic  growth  potential  of  the  lines?  Are 
there  recoverable  fossil  fuel  deposits  on  the 
llne?“ 

Of  these  key  questions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  from  an  economic  viability 
viewpoint — ^future  prospects  for  traffic 
growth — was  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  1973  traffic  data  used  by 
the  USRA  in  its  light-density  line  anal¬ 
ysis  represented  a  single  point  in  time 
under  unique  circumstances.  Obviously, 
time  changes  the  circumstances  and 
hence  the  results.  Future  projections 
based  upon  past  trends  are  only  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  the  relationship  of  past  trends 
are  to  the  future  circumstances.  This  re¬ 
lationship  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
USRA  to  predict,  especially  in  light  of 
the  structural  changes  expected  to  result 
from  implementation  of  the  FSP  and  the 
unpredictable  reaction  of  industry  and 
other  modes  of  transportation  to  those 
changes.  RSPO  concluded  that  the  only 
way  to  overcome  this  particular  dilemma 
was  to  conduct  on-site  examinations  and 
to  consult  with  local  rail  patrons  and 
other  interested  parties.  Including  State 
agencies,  officials,  etc.,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  former  rail  patrons.  We  also 
concluded  that  our  approach  should  em¬ 
phasize  local  variations  and  individual 
situations.  These  conclusions  formed  the 
basis  for  the  procedures  adopted  by 
RSPO  in  conduct  of  its  investigation  of 
excluded  light-density  rail  lines. 

Pennsylvania’s  Approach  to  the 

Analysis  of  Light-Density  Lines 

Following  enactment  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganizati(Hi  Act  of  1973,  Gover¬ 
nor  Milton  J.  Shapp  designated  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  (Penn  DOT)  as  the  official  state 
agency  respfmsible  for  the  development 
of  a  state  rail  plan.  The  urgency  of  de- 

•  United  States  Railway  Association,  Final 
System  Flan:  Volume  n  (Washington: 
United  States  Railway  Association,  July  30, 
1975), p.  6. 

**]bML 

Preliminary  System  Plan:  Volume  I,  op. 
ett.,  p.  108. 


veloping  a  (xxnprehensive  state  rail  plan 
was  pointed  out  by  Penn  DOT  itself. 

Since  passage  of  the  Regional  RaU  RecH*- 
ganlzatlon  Act  of  1978  (RRRA),  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Department  of  Tranq;>ortation  (Penn 
DOT)  has  engaged  in  railroad  planning  ac¬ 
tivity  paraUellng  that  of  the  United  States 
Railway  Association  (USRA).  Because  aU 
except  one  (Ann  Arbor)  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  subject  to  reorganization  within 
the  framework  of  the  Act  cerate  in  or  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania,  the  de¬ 
cline  to  their  present  condition  has  been 
felt  more  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  other 
states.  Almost  all  of  the  decreased  railroad 
competition  which  would  attend  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Conrail  as  proposed  by  United  States 
Railway  Association  in  the  Preliminary  Sys¬ 
tem  Plan  (PSP)  would  occur  at  points  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  important 
fiows  of  rail  traffic  between  the  Northeast  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  cross  Pennsylvania, 
except  those  across  Canada.  For  these  reasons 
the  plight  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  is  of 
special  concern  to  Pennsylvania,  as  is  the 
question  of  how  they  should  be  reorganised.** 

The  swift  action  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  Commonwealth  Departments 
and  officials,  resulted  in  an  extensive  se¬ 
ries  of  reports  relating  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  state  rail  plans  as  lited  below: 

A  United  States  Rail  Trust  Fund:  Prescrip¬ 
tion  For  Modern  Rail  Transportation,  Sep¬ 
tember  20, 1974. 

Pennsylvania’s  Response  to  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  lYansportation’s  Report  on  "RaU 
Service  in  the  Midwest  and  North^t  Re¬ 
gion”  March  28.  1974. 

Pennsylvania’s  Plan  for  a  Balanced  Eastern 
Rail  System,  February  13, 1975. 

Interim  Review  of  United  States  Railway 
Association  Preliminary  System  Plan,  April  7, 
1975. 

Review  of  United  States  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  Preliminary  System  Plan,  April  26,  1976. 

Review  of  United  States  Railway  Associa¬ 
tion  Preliminary  System  Plan:  Branch  Line 
Evaluation,  Appendix,  Volume  I,  April  26, 
1975. 

Pennsylvania  Statewide  Rail  Plan  Phase  I 
Submission  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration,  May  16, 1976. 

Pennsylvania  Statewide  Rail  Plan  Phase  n 
Submission  to  the  Federal  RaUroad  Admin¬ 
istration,  December  9, 1975. 

Pennsylvania  Statewide  Rail  Plan  Phase 
n  Submission  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration:  Supplement,  March  1,  1976. 

Update  to  Pennsylvania  Statewide  Rail 
Plan,  August  3, 1976. 

From  the  very  first,  a  firm  position 
was  taken  with  respect  to  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  Commonwealth’s  rail  sys- 
ton.  ’The  t<me  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
March  28, 1974  Report: 

’This  analysis  and  comment  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  Transportation’s  report,  “RaU  Service 
in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Region”  re. 
fleets  a  portion  of  the  commitment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  improved 
rail  service.  TTie  message  of  this  Pennsylvania 
Report  about  the  D^>artment  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  Report  is  that  it  is  unacceptable. 

•  *  •  •  • 


**  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Review  of  United  States  RaUway  Asso¬ 
ciation  Preliminary  System  Plan  (Harris¬ 
burg:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  April  26,  1976),  p.  1. 


(Moreover),  the  first  general  recommen¬ 
dation  to  USRA  is  “stay  off  the  backs  of  the 
branch  lines  I” 

Many  knowledgeable  people  know  that  if 
the  1,460  miles  of  branch  lines  shown  as 
“potentially  excess”  in  Pennsylvania  were 
abandoned  tomorrow,  there  would  be  no  im¬ 
pact  on  railroads’  profitability.  Branch  lines 
are  a  red  herring  that  simply  divert  attention 
from  the  serious  problems  railroads  face  in 
their  yards  and  in  maintenance  of  track  and 
equipment  from  long  years  of  neglect.  ’The 
branch  Unes  are  equally  affected  by  these 
cimdltions  but  are  insignificant  as  causes  of 
financial  drain.  Indeed,  the  Penn  Central 
asserted  to  the  ICC  in  1973  that  it  would 
realize  a  “net  annual  benefit”  of  820  mUlion 
if  allowed  to  abandon  6,000  miles  of  track. 
Penn  Central  lost  $24  million  in  February  of 
1974  alone.** 

In  Its  April  26,  1975  Report,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  stated  its  goals  regarding  the 
problem  of  light-density  (branch)  lines 
in  the  following  manner: 

Encotiragement  of  economic  development. 
The  Commonwealth’s  concern  for  economic 
development  has  been  one  of  its  dominant 
policies  for  years.  Efficient,  low-cost  trans¬ 
portation  is  important  to  the  achievement 
of  this  goal. 

Encouragement  of  desirable  State  land  de¬ 
velopment  patterns.  ’The  Commonwealth 
wants  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  accessibility 
to  all  parts  of  the  State  so  that  a  balanced 
land  development  pattern  can  emerge. 

Access  to  coal  fields.  Maintenance  of  access 
to  this  vital  energy  resource  is  a  prime  goal 

Minimization  of  community  impact.  Loss 
of  branch  line  service  can  Impose  severe 
burdens  on  local  'communities.  ’Tnls  must  be 
avoided. 

Maintain  transportation  options.  In  the 
long  run,  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  main¬ 
tain  the  option  of  raU  transportation — to 
allow  for  technical  and  management  inno¬ 
vations  that  will  Increase  usage  of  this 
energy-efficient  system. 

Reduce  environmental  impacts.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  is  strongly  opposed  to  environ¬ 
mental  degradation. 

Energy  conservation.  This  is  a  national  as 
well  as  a  State  policy,  which  wUl  probably  be 
of  increasing  concern  in  future  years.’* 

The  Commonwealth  further  stated 
that: 

’The  achievement  of  these  goals  is  a  domi¬ 
nating  concern  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  recognizes  that  it  is  essential  to 
have  viable  raUroad  corporations  operating 
throughout  its  territory.  But  this  should  not 
be  a\  the  sacrifice  of  goals  that  are  important 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  population,  to  the  expansion  of 
its  local  economics,  or  to  the  conservation  of 
essential  resources. 

To  achieve  the  foregoing  policy,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  through  its  Department  of 
Transportation  personnel  and  its  consultants, 
engaged  in  extensive  and  very  detailed  stud¬ 
ies  of  light  density  lines  throughout  the 
State.  ’These  studies  have  taken  two  forms : 

a.  Examination  of  the  economics  of  branch 
lines  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  railroad  (car¬ 
rier). 

b.  Study  of  the  economic,  environmental, 
and  energy  impacts  of  branch  line  closings. 


**  Pennsylvania’s  Response  to  UR.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tran^>ortation’s  Report  on  “Rail 
Service  m  The  Iffidwest  and  Northesist  Re¬ 
gion”.  op.  elt.,  pp.  1-9. 

**  Review  United  States  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation  Preliminary  System  Plan,  op.  elt.,  pp. 
87-88. 
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These  studies  were  In  sabstnntUl  detail, 
and  included  Une-by-Une  snslyaes  that  were 
based  upon  Held  surv^s  {during  November- 
December,  1974  and  January,  1975]  of  all 
plants  along  each  branch  line,  liuis  the  data 
bsMe  is  much  more  complete  than  was  avail* 
able  to  the  USRA.« 

Drawing  upon  the  goals  prescribed  by 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  and  prior  Commonwealth  goal 
statements,  a  series  of  goals  for  guiding 
the  formulation  of  the  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Commonwealth  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rail  transportation  was  prepared 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  CSoetls  of  the 
Penn  DOT  Statewide  Rail  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  statement  of  goals  incorpo¬ 
rated  within  the  Commonwealth’s  May 
15, 1975  Report  was  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Promote  the  use  of  rail  service  to  meet 
those  transportation  needs  for  ^ich  it  is 
most  appropriate,  considering  the  capabUitles 
of  all  modes  relative  to  the  requirements  of 
shippers  and  travelers. 

(2)  Create  a  financially  vlaMe  system,  con¬ 
sidering  revenues  from  users  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble  governmental  aid.  and  both  short  term 
as  well  as  long  term  (e.g.,  capital  stock  re¬ 
placement)  costs. 

(3)  Maintain  a  railroad  system  which  is 
fiexlble  and  responsive  to  changing  shipper 
and  traveler  requirements,  and  to  new  devel¬ 
opment  opportunities,  through  competition, 
regulation,  preaervation  of  existing  rights 
of  way.  and  other  means  as  appropriate. 

(4)  Maximize  the  positive  effects  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  negative  effects  of  changes  in  the 
rail  system  on  communities,  industry  and 
labor. 

(5)  Insure  that  the  system  will  be  operated 
and  maintained  in  a  manner  that  is  efficient, 
safe,  and  reliable,  meeting  any  applicable 
standards,  such  as  for  safety  and  environ¬ 
mental  Impacts. 

(6)  Rely  upon  private  enterprise  to  the 

extent  possible.  Any  actions  should  accord 
equitable  treatment  to  carrier  creditors  and 
owners.  ' 

(7)  Create  a  system  which  is  operationally 
compatible  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
North  American  railroad  network. 

(8)  Encourage  -the  adoption  of  fair  and 
equitable  systems  of  carrier  taxation.’* 

The  Commonwealth  further  com¬ 
mented  on  these  goals: 

ITie  goals  are  neoessarlly  tor  some  extent 
in  conflict  with  one  another,  in  the  sense 
that  any  particular  plan  of  action  which 
furthera  the  achievement  of  one  goal  may 
diminish  the  achievement  of  another.  For 
example,  the  abandonment  of  a  branch  line 
may  Increase  the  financial  viability  of  the 
raUroad,  decrease  rail  employment  but  In¬ 
crease  employment  in  other  modes,  and 
threaten  communltlea  along  the  branch  line 
with  lose  or  contraction  at  Industries  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  rail  service.  To  continue 
the  rail  service  may  reduce  the  viability  of 
the  rail  carrier,  or  perhaps  require  a  sub¬ 
sidy,  but  will  preserve  rail  employment  and 
the  competitive  position  of  industries  in 
the  communities.  To  rationally  choose 
among  alternatives  with  such  consequences, 
it  is  necessary  to  predict  what  those  eon- 
sequences  wlU  be,  so  that  an  alternative 
which  is  balanoed  In  its  achievement  of  the 
various  goals  can  be  selected.  Thus,  these 
goals  Impoee  a  very  strong  requirement  on 
the  Infcwmatlon  about  the  consequences 
of  altematlvee  whl^  Is  to  be  developed  in 


“Ibid. 

w  Pennsylvania  Statewide  Ball  Plan  niaae 
I  Submission  to  the  Federal  BaUroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  op.  cR.,  pp.  lX-6/n-«. 


the  proceea  Aleo,  they  require  that 

altamattvee  be  sought  which  tend  to  achieve 
all  the  goals.  In  the  example  discussed  above, 
an  obvious  alternative,  in  addition  to  that 
at  simply  retaining  or  abandoning  raU  serv¬ 
ice,  Is  that  ot  Integrated  raU-truek  service, 
adilch  might  permit  reduction  of  the  total 
cost  ot  tranq>ort  service  while  In  effect  re¬ 
taining  rail  service  to  the  communities. 
Such  alternatives  can  raise  dUBcuIt  ques¬ 
tions  of  institutional  and  regulatory  con¬ 
straints.  and  problema  of  transition.  But 
they  must  be  explored  if  the  best  plan  of 
action  is  to  be  identlfled.” 

Having  formulated  its  goals,  the 
Commonwealth  then  proceeded  to 
establish  policies  for  determining  the 
procedures  the  Commonwealth  would 
employ  in  giving  assistance  to  branch 
lines.  These  policies  were  stated  in  Phase 
I  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail  plan  as 
follows : 

(1)  Any  line  that  is  profitable  to  its  car¬ 
rier  by  using  a  methodology  that  accurately 
calculates  avoidable  costs,  according  to  the 
Rail  Reorgan laation  Act,  should  be  included 
in  Conrall. 

(2)  A  branch  line  that  shows  overall  profit¬ 
ability  to  the  raU  industry,  even  though  seg¬ 
ments  of  it  may  be  unprofitable,  should  be 
retained  by  a  restmctured  or  solvent  raUroad 
without  government  assistance. 

(3)  Where  freight  rates  have  been  adequate 
to  cover  operating  cost  and  normal  mainte¬ 
nance,  but  where  maintenance  has  been  de¬ 
ferred.  the  restructured  or  solvent  carrier 
should  bear  the  responslbUlty  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  If  they  don’t,  the  line  would  be  ac¬ 
quired  and  rehabilitated  using  a  combination 
of  70%  Federal,  20%  State,  and  10%  local 
shares  with  local  contributions  consisting  of 
local  public  funds,  shipper  contributions  or 
a  combination  thereof.  The  le\’el  of  track  re¬ 
habilitation  shall  be  determined  through  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  shippers  and  local  government 
and  as  cost  effective  analysts.  Where  required, 
negotiated  surcharges,  and  modified  levels  of 
service,  work  rules  and  Increased  traffic 
should  cover  operating  deficits  Insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  surcharges  should  be  imposed  to 
the  level  where  truck  transportation  costs  or 
relocation  become  as  attractive  as  continued 
rail  service  or  the  point  where  Indiistrlal  op¬ 
eration  ceases  to  be  price  competitive.  Vari¬ 
ous  State  programs,  including  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Industrial  Development  Authority, 
shall  be  used  Insofar  as  possible  to  generate 
greater  usage  of  the  rail  line  and  thus  pre¬ 
clude  the  continued  need  for  other  strategies. 

(4)  To  the  extent  of  a  local  government's 
willingness  to  participate  In  a  purchase  of 
service  program.  Insofar  as  required  above 
and  beyond  acquisition  modernization  and 
negotiated  surcharges  and  operating  changes 
to  cover  avoidable  costs  and  rental  payments, 
the  Commonwealth  will  provide  an  equal 
matching  share  of  the  program.  However,  the 
Commonwealth  will  only  participate  where 
the  resulting  community  Impacts  from  loss 
of  rail  service  will  provide  greater  losses  than 
the  cost  necessary  to  continue  the  service. 

(5)  There  shall  be  no  Federal  and  State 
financial  participation  either  in  acquisition 
and  modernization  or  in  pwcbaae  of  service 
for  lines  excluded  from  Conrall  and  unprofit¬ 
able  even  with  rebablUtstlan  and  where  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  Is  less  than  the  needed  assistance. 
However,  the  State  shall  lend  Its  expertise  In 
negotiating  surcharges  and  service  standard 
changes  and  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
preservation  of  rail  service  where  local  and 
shipper  contributions  are  available  and  suffi¬ 
cient  to  preserve  service.  Where  jrall  service 
abandonment  results,  the  State  shall  provide 


Ibid.,  pp.  n-4/n-B. 
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tedxnical  assistance  for  rdocatlon.  eonvession 
to  truck  transportation  and  wouM  aoquire 
the  line  for  other  transportation  purpoaes 
where  warranted. 

(6i  The  Cotn  moil  wealth  will  tnittally  allo¬ 
cate  available  Federal  and  State  raU  aaalst- 
anoe  funds  among  regtona  on  the  beats  of 
total  needs  to  preeerve  servioe  on  all  worthy 
lines  and  economic  condltlcuis  In  the  region. 
AoCusl  allocation  among  individual  Itnea  in 
each  region  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  regional  priorities.  essentiaUty  of  servioe 
preservation,  and  detailed  negotiations  as  to 
service  changes,  surchsrges,  and  local  public 
contrlbutlan. 

(7)  The  Commonwealth  will  cimtlnue  to 
subaldlBe  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  loeoss  at 
rail  passenger  ecunmuter  Unas  not  covered 
by  Federal  assistance  from  the  funds  under 
Section  402  of  the  Reorganization  Act  and 
applied  uniformly  to  preserve  passenger  as 
well  as  essential  freight  service. 

(8)  With  passage  of  enabling  legislation, 
the  Commonwealth  will  provide  matching 
funds  under  Section  408(b)  of  the  Rail  Pas¬ 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  support  Inter¬ 
city  passenger  rail  service  in  corridors  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  State  Rail  Plan.’* 

In  Its  December  9,  1975  Report,  the 
Commonwealth  identified  Its  long¬ 
term  strategy  with  respect  to  the  rail 
restructuring  in  the  foD owing  way; 

The  provision  of  safe,  adequate,  and  de¬ 
pendable  rail  transportation  is  vital  for  the 
continued  growth  of  Pennsylvania's  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Commonwealth  through  Ita  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  and  Public  TTtll- 
ity  Commission  will  proceed  in  its  efforts  to 
preserve,  promote,  and  Improve  the  rail  net¬ 
work  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  residents  and  Industry. 

Pennsylvania  will  se^  to  preserve  rail 
service  beyond  the  two  year  subsidy  period 
for  branch  lines  for  which  local  and  State 
Interest  dictates  the  long  term  retention  of 
service.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  this 
may  be  done.  The  preferred  solution  in  most 
cases  is  for  Conrall  or  another  carrier  to  as¬ 
sume  ownership  and  operation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  In  general,  this  is  imrealtstlc  unless 
Congress  requires  USRA /Conrall  to  alter 
their  branch  line  viability  methodology  to 
correctly  measure  avoidable  costs.  Unless  the 
means  of  measuring  off-branch  costs  Is  cor¬ 
rected,  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  line  will  gen¬ 
erate  an  Increase  In  traffic  sufficient  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  U8RA  methodology.  In  addition, 
even  If  a  line  generated  enough  traffic  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  year  subsidy  period  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  viable,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
Conrall  would  purchase  the  line. 

The  second  alternative  would  be  for  State 
and  local  Interests  to  purchase  and  rehablU- 
tate  the  lines  under  the  1708  IV  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  State  would  attempt  to  have 
service  provided  on  a  contractual  basts  with 
Conrall  or  any  other  carrier  whose  trackage 
is  contiguous  to  the  branch. 

Wa  conceive  of  the  service  being  financed 
by  the  shippers  on  a  prepMd  basla  whereby 
the  shippers  guarantee  a  certain  level  of 
profitability  to  the  railroad  In  return  for  a 
certain  level  of  service.  Incentives  are  to  be 
included  for  Improved  aervloe  and  increased 
tralBc  density  such  that  Conrall  anmimtie 
normal,  noncontractual  service. 

The  third,  the  generally  least  preferred  op¬ 
tion  Is  to  operate  the  branch  as  a  short-line 
railroad.  Successful  short-line  operation  re¬ 
quires  a  reasonable  division  of  revenues, 
capital  outlays  for  equipment,  terhnirai 
knowledge,  and  the  enthusiasm  an<i  indus¬ 
triousness  of  local  shippers  and  government. 
While  none  of  these  requirements  are  Insur¬ 
mountable  most  communities  see  tbls  op¬ 
tion  as  a  fallTiack  position. 

»"  Ibid.,  pp.  ni-i/ni-2. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  U  Congress  In¬ 
creases  the  length  of  the  subsidy  period, 
then  the  subsidy  option  may  become  “long¬ 
term”  in  nature.  An  expanded  subsidy  pe¬ 
riod  might  make  the  subsidy  option  mcne 
attractive  vis-a-vis  the  purchase  and  mod- 
emlaation  option.  Certainly  the  shippers  on 
a  line  expecting  a  significant  Increase  in 
traffic  may  choose  to  subsidize  in  hope  that 
profitability  may  be  achieved  in  the  longer 
nm.  A  longer  subsidy  period  also  makes  a 
planned  phase  'out  of  rail  service  more 
realistic. 

Phase  n  of  the  State  RaUroad  Plan  is 
based  upon  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  as  cmrently  written.  Any  amend¬ 
ments  may  necessitate  revisions  to  the  Phase 
n  document,  and  Uie  Commonwealth  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  revise  the  Plan  accord¬ 
ingly.** 

The  Cwnmonwealth  further  com¬ 
mented  in  its  December  9,  1975  R«)ort 
on  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
services  to  be  acquired : 

cations  selected  by  the  interested  parties 
on  branch  lines  depend  on  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  existing  problems  relating  to  de¬ 
ficiency  Judgments,  purchase  price,  insur¬ 
ance  and  service  guarantees.  The  acquisition 
estimates  were  based  on  net  salvage  value  on 
the  assumption  that  the  bankrupt  estates 
will  seU  at  or  near  the  net  salvage  value. 

Regardless  of  the  option  chosen,  the  Com-, 
monwealtb  will  oversee  the  purchase,  re¬ 
habilitation  and/  or  subsidization  of  the  lines 
for  wbi(ffi  service  is  necessary.  Penn  DOT  per¬ 
sonnel  will  negotiate  the  purchase  and  con¬ 
tracted  service  on  behalf  of  local  shipper  in¬ 
terests.  Similarly,  Penn  DOT  will  devise 
mechanisms  for  monitoring  the  service  pro¬ 
vided  undM  the  contractual  agreements. 

ISA  Class  I  standard  is  the  minimum  upon 
which  service  can  be  provided  safely.  The 
Commonwealth  will  contract  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  any  subsidized  or  purchased  line 
that  falls  to  naeet  Class  I  standards.  An  open 
oompetltlve  bid  procees  wUl  be  followed  for 
contracting  rehabilitation  work  unless  the 
railroad  servicing  the  track  can  be  Induced 
to  perform  the  work.  USRA  estimates  of  re¬ 
habilitation  costs  wll  be  utilized  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  analysis  untU  such  time  as  the 
specifications  for  the  work  can  be  calculated, 
lines  utilized  for  overhead  or  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  may  be  upgraded  above  Class  I  standards. 

Rolling  stock  requirements  lay  within  the 
domain  of  the  railroad  that  provides  the  sub¬ 
sidized  service  unless  a  sb(H^-line  railroad 
is  formed.  If  shmt-llnes  are  formed  the  roll¬ 
ing  stock  and  equipment  necessary  for  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  supplied  in  compliance  with 
IXJ.C.  regulations.*® 

The  Commonwealth’s  View  of  the 
StmsiDT  Program 

From  the  beginning  of  the  rail  reorga¬ 
nisation  txticess,  the  Cmnmon wealth  ex¬ 
pressed  serious  doubts  about  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  subsidy  program.  'Hieir  fun¬ 
damental  position  was  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  the  subsidy  program  would 
lead  to  eventual  discontinuance  of  rail 
service  on  lines  being  subsidized.**  But, 
nonetheless,  Pennsylvania  would  utilize 
the  subsidy  program  in  order  to  maintain 
service  on  selected  lines. 


«  Pennsylvania  Statewide  Rail  Plan  Phase 
n  Submission  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  op.  clt.,  p.  403. 

"Ibid.,  p.  404. 

Milton  J.  Shapp,  Pennsylvania’s  Plan  For 
A  Balanced  Bastem  RaU  System,  (Harrls- 
borg:  PwiBsylvasila  Department  of  TVans- 
pm’tatioa,  1978),  p.  60. 


Pennsylvania’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  subsidy  program  was  premised  upon 
five  points; 

First  is  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  a 
mechanism  nor  an  incentive  for  rehabUlta- 
tion  and  subsidizing  a  line  under  the  Act. 
While  loans  can  be  made  for  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  lines  left  out  ot  the  Final 
System  Plan,  these  lines  cannot  then  be 
subsidized. 

•  «  *  •  • 

Although  the  Federal  legislation  authorizes 
ai^roprlations  for  only  two  years,  various 
Federal  officials  believe  that,  once  established, 
it  will  be  a  continuing  program.  To  a  busi¬ 
nessman,  however,  an  Industrial  location  on 
a  subsidized  line  excluded  from  the  Final 
System  Plan  is  bound  to  be  less  attractive 
than  a  site  on  one  Included  in  the  Plan.  Sub¬ 
sidized  lines  will  have  a  harder  time  attract¬ 
ing  new  industry,  and  in  the  long  run  will 
probably  lose  the  rail-dependent  industry 
they  presently  have.  For  certcUn,  no  new  in¬ 
dustrial  parks  will  develop  along  a  line 
threatened  with  abandonment.  Clearly,  then, 
no  matter  what  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  or 
the  Association,  the  subsidy  provision  as  now 
constituted  may  be  little  more  than  a  de 
facto  phase-out  of  rail  service. 

Third,  work  to  date  on  developing  a  fw- 
mula  fcM-  calculating  avoidable  costs  and  rev¬ 
enue  attributable  to  a  branch  line  has  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  railroads  must 
provide  the  necessary  documentation.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  subsidy  that  might  be  required.  Even  so, 
officials  at  the  ICC’s  Rail  Servloes  Planning 
Office  (RSCO)  believe  that  required  subsidies 
will  be  much  less  than  the  deficit  computed 
on  USRA’s  line  analysis. 

Fourth,  a  subsidy  by  its  very  nature  offers 
no  incentive  for  cost  control.  Rather,  it  will 
lead  to  a  cost-plus  operation  of  branch  line. 
(The  RSPO  formula  does  provide  for  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  between  railroads  and  shippers 
initially  so  that  questions  such  as  minimum 
traffic  guarantees  or  changes  in  service  which 
might  lower  or  eliminate  the  need  for  subsidy 
altogether  can  be  discussed.) 

Finally,  the  subsidy  formula  is  bound  to 
yield  different  results  than  the  DSRA  via¬ 
bility  formula,  and  this  can  lead  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  absurdity:  a  line  analyzed  by  the 
USRA  will  prove  non-vlable  and  thus  will 
be  excluded  from  the  Final  System  Plan; 
however,  subsidy  calculations  will  Indicate 
no  deficit  of  avoidable  costs  over  revenues, 
making  the  subsidy  payment  the  minimum — 
91.(M.  In  other  words,  the  Association  will 
find  the  line  not  profitable  and  exclude  it 
from  the  Plan,  but  Conrall  will  be  forced  to 
operate  it  anyway  without  subsidy  because 
the  subsidy  formula  shows  it  has  no  deficit. 
While  both  the  Association  and  the  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office  recognize — and  ex¬ 
pect — ^thls  eventuality,  USRA  has  shown  no 
willingness  to  work  out  a  single  formula 
and  thereby  resolve  this  issue.  For  USRA  to 
exclude  from  the  Final  System  Plan  branches 
that  do  not  require  a  siibsldy  is  prepos¬ 
terous.** 

Lines  to  be  subsidized.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
designated  State  agency  for  railroad 
planning,  completed  the  first  attempt  to 
prepare  a  plan  to  assure  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  essential  local  rail  service  with 
the  issuance  on  March  28. 1974  of  its  Re¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania’s  Response  to  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  Report 
on  “Rail  Service  In  TTie  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Region.”  ITie  Report,  which 
was  co-auttiored  by  the  Office  of  State 


**  Ibid.,  pp.  60  and  53. 


Planning  and  Development  and  con¬ 
tained  a  potpourri  of  Informaticm  and 
statements,  examined  all  the  endangered 
Pennsylvania  branch  lines  for  which  data 
was  available.  After  Identifying  the  in¬ 
dividual  endangered  line,  the  Report 
then  simply  provided  a  series  of  general 
comments  varying  in  depth  and  length 
relating  to  the  line.  The  Report  made 
some  Individual  line  segment  recom¬ 
mendations. 

With  regard  to  the  six  lines  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  Report,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  od  Transportation  in 
its  March  28,  1974  Report  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  initial  comments." 

(1)  USRA  Line  No.  145:  Northern  Central 
Branch.  The  Penn  Centrzl  Une  extending 
from  York  south  through  New  Freedom  and 
the  Stewartstown  Railroad  line  extending 
from  New  Freedom  east  to  Stewartstown  will 
be  discussed  together  as  the  Stewartstown 
Railroad  cannot  function  without  the  Pemi 
Central  line.  Following  the  occurrence  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  m  June  1973,  the  Penn 
Central  stopped  operations  over  the  section 
of  track  from  York  through  New  Freedom. 
This  de  factor  abandonment  has  Incapacl- 
Uted  the  Stewartstown  Railroad  totally  from 
continuing  to  function.  The  six  mile  track 
of  the  Stewartstown  Railroad  alone  received 
312  cars  at  the  New  Predom  Interchange  be¬ 
tween  January  and  June  32,  1972.**  The  ship¬ 
pers  listed  .  .  .  r^resent  those  located  along 
the  Penn  Central  and  Stewartstown  Rail¬ 
road  lines  currently  marked  “potentially  ex¬ 
cess.”  Presently,  a  few  of  these  businesses 
are  shipping  by  utUltizlng  piggyback  service, 
land)  the  remaining  firms  have  expressed 
great  Inteerst  In  restored  raU  service.  The 
firms  surveyed  estimated  800  carloads  would 
be  shipped  and  received  annually  If  service 
was  available.  Five  lumber  companies  are  lo¬ 
cated  along  these  lines.  They  have  Indicated 
that  piggyback  service  Is  not  a  viable  alter¬ 
native  for  the  shipment  of  lumber.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  two  piggyback  trailers  loaded  with 
80,000  lbs.  of  lumber  would  cost  $5,400  to 
ship  from  the  West  Coast  to  New  Freedom  as 
compared  to  $1,650  If  shipped  by  direct  rail 
service.  The  additional  cost  Incurred  Is 
clearly  prohibitive. 

Additionally,  rail  business  along  these 
lines  should  continue  to  expand.  Two  plants 
have  recently  delayed  plans  to  expand  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  rail  sltua. 
tlon.  An  Industrial  park  of  146  acres  is  lo¬ 
cated  adjacent  to  the  Stewartstown  Railroad 
waiting  to  be  developed.  A  York  County  resi¬ 
dent  stresses  that  “the  Penn  Central  line 
frmn  Ym-k  through  New  Freedom  Is  not  a 
branch  line  per  se,  but  a  connecting  link 


**  In  addition  to  the  line-by-llne  analysis 
by  the  Office  of  State  Planning  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  there  were  also  a  number  of  statements 
Incorporated  within  the  March  38,  1974  Re¬ 
port,  by  various  Commonwealth  Departments 
and  officials,  which  at  times,  made  reference 
to  the  six  lines  studied  by  the  RSPO.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  this  Is  an  executive  summary 
by  the  RSPO,  these  additional  statements 
and  positions  will  be  covered  In-depth  within 
the  Individual  line  reports,  to  be  Issued  at  a 
later  date.  It  should  te  noted,  however,  that 
some  of  these  statements  are  occasionally  at 
odds  with  the  Information  supplied  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  oi  Transpwtatlon. 

**The  March  38.  1974  Report  stated  that, 
“If  rail  service  is  continued  thwe  is  projected 
traffic  of  600  carloads  on  the  Stewartatown 
Railroad.”  The  R^wrt  also  recommended  that 
USRA  Line  No.  145  be  electrilied  and  desig¬ 
nated  an  intercity  passenger  line. 
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between  Washington  and  the  Harrisburg  In¬ 
terchange.  Each  day  that  discontinuance 
railroad  service  persists  Is  causing  severe  and 
mounting  economic  Injury^  to  the  shippers, 
businesses,  and  conununitlee  in  southern 
York  County  and  northern  Maryland.” 

(2)  VSRji  Line  No.  252:  Emporium  Second- 
ary  Track.^  The  Penn  Central  line  from  Lud¬ 
low  southeast  to  Rtrife  has  six  businesses 
which  ship  and  receive  2.S15  carloads  of 
freight  per  year.  In  addition  to  the  direct  rail 
service  provided  to  these  establishments,  this 
track  section  is  also  an  Important  link  in  the 
main  line  extending  from  Erie  southeast  to 
Philadelphia.**  Abandonment  of  the  rail  line 
from  Ludlow  to  Rolfe  would  produce  effects 
adverse  to  firms  located  along  the  line  and 
would  also  disrupt  rail  service  to  places  to  . 
the  northwest,  such  as  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 

One  example  Is  an  oil  refinery  in  Warren 
which  has  annual  carloadlngs  exceeding  2,800, 
If  through  rail  service  Is  terminated,  the  firm 
will  be  forced  to  discontinue  supplying  petro¬ 
leum  products  to  customers  in  many  areas 
now  served  from  Its  rail  terminals  at  a  time 
of  growing  energy  shortage. 

A  long  established  pi^rmlll  In  Erie  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Improved  rail  .service  over  the 
same  Penn  Central  line  to  ship  128  carload¬ 
lngs  of  pulp  monthly  from  Erie  to  Lock 
Haven,  and  224  carloadlngs  monthly  of  pulp- 
wood  and  woodchlps  from  Lock  Haven,  Clear¬ 
field.  Karthaus,  Driftwood,  ReynoldsvUle,  and 
Port  Allegany  to  Erie.  Due  to  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  pcwtlons  of  the  roadbed 
between  Erie  and  Emporium,  which  includes 
the  Ludlow-Rolfe  section,  the  imlt  train  is 
forced  to  travel  the  circuitous  route  from  Erie 
to  Lock  Haven  through  Buffalo.  This  entails 
120  additional  miles  for  each  round  trip  and 
approximately  8  hours  idditlpnal  turn 
around  time. 

As  for  the  Borough  of  Kane  itself,  the  ef- 
'  feet  of  the  abandonment  of  rail  service 
would  be  an  Immediate  capital  loss  to  the 
present  rail  shippers  of  $815,000,  with  an  es¬ 
timated  capital  loss  within  five  years  of  from 
three  to  five  million  dollars.  At  least  268 
persons  would  become  Immediately  unem¬ 
ployed.  This  figure  represents  15  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force  in  the  Borough  of  Kane. 
The  immediate  loss  In  annual  wages  earned 
by  those  who  would  become  unemployed  ex¬ 
ceeds  $2,450,000. 

(3)  VSR  A  Line  No.  907/939:  Wilmington 
and  Northern  Branch.  This  section  of  track, 
from  Elverson  south  past  Chaddsford  Tin- 
cludlng  the  St.  Peters  spur)  is  part  of  the 
Reading’s  Wilmington  and  Northern  line 
which  forms  a  link  In  the  best  competitive 
route,  mlleagewlse,  between  Washington 
and  Buffalo.  There  Is  a  through  use  of  this 
line,  such  as  delivery  of  automobiles  to  the 
Wilmington  market  from  Detroit  via  Buffalo, 
and  U.S.  DOT  agrees  that  competition  Is  es¬ 
sential  between  these  two  points.  Leaving 
the  Penn  Central  as  the  only  carrier  serving 
the  Coatesville  area  means  longer  routing 
through  Philadelphia  where  serious  prob¬ 
lems  develop  such  as  a  single  track  Inter¬ 
change  in  a  tunnel  and  heavy  passenger 
service  use  as  well  as  more  mileage  and  yard 
delays. 

A  great  deal  of  the  rail  activity  in  the 
Coatesville  area  revolves  around  the  Lukens 
Steel  Co.  whose  employment  is  over  5.000. 
Eighty  Reading  Railroad  crews  are  used 
seven  days  per  week  to  service  Lukens  and 


**  That  portion  of  the  Warren-Kane  line  be¬ 
tween  Ludlow  and  Warren  (Zone  75)  was  not 
analyzed  in  the  February  1,  1974  Report  is¬ 
sued  by  the  T7JB.  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  ”*  *  *  due  to  the  complex  nature  of 

the  zone.” 

*■  The  March  28,  1074  Report  recommended 
that  USRA  Line  No.  252  be  designated  an  in¬ 
tercity  “rural”  passenger  line. 


seven  other  c<Hnpanles  who  either  provide 
scrap  to  Lukens  or  are  their  ciistomers.  Be¬ 
sides  providing  the  considerable  inbound 
and  outbound  functions,  the  Reading  also 
performs  the  intra  and  inter  plant  switching 
for  Lukens  and  its  affiliated  neighbors  and 
last  year  handled  over  40,000  cars.  This  traf¬ 
fic  alone  Is  enough  to  satisfy  any  criteria  for 
the  entire  42  mile  line.  Although  an  east- 
west  Penn  Central  line  runs  within  close 
proximity  to  the  Lukens  plant,  it  sits  on  a 
viaduct  75  feet  above  the  ground  and  the 
nearest  PC  loading  dock  is  several  miles 
away.  Abandonment  of  this  line  would  cut 
off  Lukens  from  the  Chessle  System  and 
eliminate  the  present  direct  routes  to 
Southern  markete  via  Wilmington. 

Lurla  Brothers,  who  feed  recycled  steel  to 
Lukens,  have  two  plants.  One  Is  in  Modena, 
the  other  in  South  Coatesville  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  over  200.  Neither  of  these  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  6perate  without  rail  sOTvice.  At  the 
Modena  plant  the  principal  work  Is  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  obsolete  railroad  cars  and  loco¬ 
motives.  Approximately  1,800  units  moving 
Into  the  plant  on  their  own  wheels  are  proc¬ 
essed  each  year.  Seven  hundred  additional 
cars  of  scrap  are  received  each  year  for  prep¬ 
aration  work  before  being  shipped  to  Lukens 
Steel.  At  Luria’s  South  Coatesville  plant 
about  800  carloads  of  unprepared  steel  scrap 
are  received  yearly  and  sorted,  cleaned  and 
cut  to  be  suitable  for  resmelting.  Service  toe 
all  of  Luria’s  operations  is  provided  by  the 
Penn  Central’s  east-west  mainline  and  the 
Reading’s  Wilmington  and  Northern  line.  Of 
the  two.  the  Reading  line  is  considered  more 
impMtant,  since  it  provides  a  Southern  link 
with  the  Chessle  System  over  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  cars  tor  dismantling  and  re¬ 
cycling  originate.  ’Ihe  northern  section 
the  line  through  Elverson  links  Lurla  to 
large  amounts  of  demolition  scrap  from  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  regions. 

While  continuance  of  the  Reading's  W&M 
line  Is  vital  to  Lukens.  Lurla  Brothers  and 
other  feeder  companies,  it  Is  critical  to  the 
survival  of  the  Lenape  Forge  Division  of 
Oulf-Western.  This  firm  would  lose  its  only 
rail  service  if  the  W&M  line  were  abandoned. 
Nearly  all  of  the  company’s  products  are  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  energy 
market;  oil  producing  equipment,  steam  and 
power  generating  equipment,  turbine  wheels 
and  shafts  as  well  as  desl^  nozzles  and 
forgings  for  nuclear  reactor  umts,  a  field  in 
which  Lenape  Forge  Is  the  proprietary  sup¬ 
plier.  Lenape  Is  currently  expanding  their 
plant  with  expected  completion  in  mid  1974, 
at  which  time  their  railroad  car  needs  will 
be  over  300  a  year. 

Other  firms  using  the  W&M  line  are  C.O. 
Carlson  manufacturers  of  nickel  and  tita¬ 
nium  plates  whose  size  and  weight  eliminate 
any  mode  of  shipping  other  than  rail.  Fab¬ 
ricated  Metals  of  Modena  depends  100  per¬ 
cent  on  rail  service  and  presently  have  100 
CCKX-82  foot  fiat  cars  In  service  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  cars  are  periodically 
returned  to  Modena  to  be  serviced  and  modi¬ 
fied,  transforming  them  Into  container  cars. 

(4)  VSRA  Line  No.  912:  Gettysburg  and 
Harrisburg  Branch."  The  Reading  line  from 
Carlisle  Junction  south  to  Adams  County 
and  from  Peach  Olen  In  Adams  County  South 
to.  but  not  Including.  BlglervUle  has  ten 
businesses  which  ship  and  receive  187  car¬ 
loads  monthly.  If  rail  service  Is  discontinued, 
six  businesses  would  be  forced  to  shut  down. 
Three  firms  Indicated  they  would  have  to 
curtail  production  and  lay  off  employees,  as 
increased  freight  rates  would  be  too  high  to 


"  Only  that  portion  of  the  Carlisle  Junc- 
tion-Oettysburg  line  betzreen  Biglervllle  and 
Carlisle  Junction  (Zones  81  and  83)  was  de¬ 
clared  a  “potentially  excess  rail  line”  in  the 
February  1,  1974,  U.S.  DOT  Report. 


enable  them  to  remain  competitive  in  their 
respective  markets. 

One  firm  located  along  this  Reading  line 
has  recMitly  completed  construction  of  a 
large  addition  to  their  warehouse  area  with 
additional  side  trackage  and  rail  loading 
docks.  If  rail  service  were  discontinued,  they 
would  be  forced  to  truck  their  raw  materials 
from  Gettysburg.  They  Indicate  that  “to  load 
or  unload  rail  cars  at  this  distance  would  be 
physically  impossible  and  simply  not  fea¬ 
sible  in  any  respect.” 

Another  firm  has  recently  finished  -con¬ 
struction  of  a  1.3  million  dollar  warehouse 
with  plans  presently  being  formulated  for  a 
new  rail  siding. 

A  pottery  manufactiuer  has  Just  begun 
operations  along  this  line.  Presently,  they  are 
completing  negotiations  for  another  plant 
in  the  same  area.  Together  the  two  locations 
will  ship  and  receive  240  carloads  annually, 
and  employ  200  people.  As  they  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  rail  for  the  delivery  of  raw  materials, 
the  availability  of  rail  was  of  prime  Impor¬ 
tance  in  the  selection  of  their  present  and 
proposed  plants. 

In  addition,  this  line  functions  as  a 
higdi-wide  detour  route  for  Western 
Maryland  Railway’s  Jacks  Mountain 
tunnel. 

(5)  VSRA  Line  No.  935:  Stony  Creek 
Branch.  This  twenty  mUe  line  is  used  for 
both  freight  and  passenger  operation.  Six 
hundred  passengers  dally  ride  commuter 
trains  between  Lansdale  and  Doylestown,  and 
the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Tranq>orta- 
tlon  Authority  la  seriously  considering  reac¬ 
tivating  electrified  passenger  service  between 
Norristown  and  Lansdale.**  Freight  needs 
have  been  grozrlng  in  recent  years  and  at 
least  two  firms  have  expansion  projects  un¬ 
der  way,  one  In  the  growing  electronics  In¬ 
dustry,  which  ship  TOFC.  This  will  fm^er 
Increase  raU  demand.  One  major  pharma¬ 
ceutical  company,  Merck,  located  along  this 
line,  receives  chemicals  by  tank  cars  and  one 
of  Its  raw  materials,  glucose,  is  presently  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  East  Coast  only  by  rail. 

(6)  VSRA  Line  No.  1009:  Nesquehoning 
Valley  Branch."  This  line  Is  the  western  most 
extremity  of  the  Nesquehoning  Branch  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  which  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
in  1972.  and  taken  over  by  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley.  At  that  time  the  Interchange  at  Haucks 
with  the  Reading  Catawlssa  Branch  was  also 
abandoned.  In  the  last  two  years  this  section 
of  track,  especially  the  3.5  miles  from  Haucks 
to  Hometozm  has  been  extensively  developed 
for  Industry.  Now  there  are  two  large  volume, 
highly  technical  companies  using  540  car¬ 
loads  a  year  and  Increasing,  and  a  224  acre 
Industrial  park  north  of  Hometown  with 
4,117  feet  of  frontage  along  the  Nesque¬ 
honing  Branch.  Over  $1.2  million  have  been 
spent  on  the  Infrastructure  of  this  park, 
and  all  the  companies  being  solicited  are 
heavy  raU  users. 

The  present  volume  alone  is  enough  to  Jus¬ 
tify  this  segment  of  track.  The  entire  Nes¬ 
quehoning  Branch  must  be  examined, 
though,  because  it  is  one  entity;  and  the 
only  outlet  for  Haucks  and  Hometown  Is 
at  Jim  Thorpe.  A  large  rail  user  is  now  lo¬ 
cating  at  the  Hauto  Industrial  Park  near 
Nesquehoning,  with  an  expected  65  carloads 
monthly,  or  780  annually  by  1975.  In  1975, 


**  The  March  28,  1974  Report  recommended 
that  the  small  portion  of  USRA  Line  No.  935 
between  Norristown  and  Hartranft  be  elec¬ 
trified  and  designated  an  intercity  passenger 
line. 

**  USRA  Line  No.  1009  was  not  shown  to  be 
a  “potentially  excess  rail  line”  (Zones  70 
and  82)  In  the  February  1, 1974  Report  Issued 
by  the  UB.  Department  of  Transportation: 
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PennsylTania  Pomr  and  Light  will  be  dis¬ 
mantling  Its  electric  generating  plant  arid 
win  be  generating  600  additional  carloads 
of  scrap.  The  Koratdi  Truck  Center  also 
generates  19  carloads  a  year.  In  1975,  there 
would  be  149  ears  per  mile,  and  after  that  at 
least  113.  The  entire  Nesquehoning  line  Is 
clearly  financially  Tlable. 

In  its  two  Apiril  26,  1975  Reports,  the 
Commonwealth  again  made  an  individ¬ 
ual  line-by-line  analysis  of  endangered 
lines  in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  six 
lines  studied  by  the  RSPO.  In  compari¬ 
son  to  its  March  28,  1974  Report,  the 
Commonwealth’s  revised  line-by-line 
analysis  was  much  more  compr^iensive; 
data  was  broken  down  and  categorized 
in  the  following  ways: 

General  background. 

Traffic  and  operating  information. 

Line  evaluation  by  USRA  and  PennDOT 
methods. 

Shippers  and  receivers  along  branch  line 
(active  branch  lines  only) . 

Economic  impact. 

Environmental  Impact;  energy  consump¬ 
tion  (active  branch  lines  only) . 

Summary.* 

The  extensiveness  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Report  precludes  reporting  here 
all  of  the  data  and  information  intivided 
by  the  Penn  DOT.  Therefore,  <mly  the 
summary  section  for  each  line  studied 
by  the  RSPO  is  shown  below : 

(1)  irsaA  LIKX  NO.  145 :  NOBTHEKN 
CBNTXAl.  BEAMCH 

E.  Summary. — 1.  Financial  self-sufficiency 
(Railroad  Economics).  Criteria  adopted  by 
T7SRA  for  branch  line  Inclusion  in  ConraU 
requires  that  the  line  be  capable  of  generat¬ 
ing  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  costs  incurred 
on  the  line  Itself  and  In  serving  branch  line 
gMoerated  traffic  off  branch.  USRA  did  not, 
however,  compute  the  vlabUlty  of  this  line 
since  it  was  out-of-service  in  1973. 

The  viabUity  of  this  line  has  been  com¬ 
puted  for  both  1973  and  197S  using  the  Penn 
DOT  method.  Such  computations  indicate 
that  the  line.  If  c^>erated  today,  would  show 
a  small  net  contribution  to  the  owning  rail¬ 
road  and  a  large  net  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
rail  system  as  a  whole. 

2.  Increase  in  economic  activity.  Reinstitu¬ 
tion  of  raU  service  would  result  in  a  large 
gain  in  economic  activity  of  iq>prozlmately 
91.6  million.  Including  an  increase  of  100  Jobe 
in  the  local  labor  market.  This  gain  would  be 
In  addition  to  the  net  contribution  to  the 
owning  railroad  and  the  UE.  raU  system. 

(2)  USRA  Lme  NO.  252:  XMPORITJM  SECONOAXT 
IWACK 

F.  Summary — 1.  Financial  Self-Sufficiency 
(Railroad  Economics).  cnt«da  adopted  by 
ITSBA  for  branch  line  inclusion  in  Ooniall 
requires  that  the  line  be  capalfie  at  gen¬ 
erating  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  costs  in¬ 
curred  on  the  line  itself  and  in  serving 
branch  line  generated  traffic  off-bnmch. 
DSBA  omnputations  indicate  that  tfcia 
branch  line  ineurred  a  large  net  loss  In  1973. 

The  USRA  vlaMll^  formula  considers  only 
revenues  and  cost  of  the  owning  railroad. 
Had  the  analysis  been  based  on  the  premise 
of  prcrfltabill^  to  the  XTH.  rail  system  as  a 
whole,  the  branch  line  would  show  a  mod¬ 
erately  large  net  loas. 


*Thl8  section  was,  in  turn,  subdivided  by 
Penn  DOT  Into  three  additional  categories: 
Financial  Self-Sufficiency:  Economic  Zmpaet 
on  Adjacent  Areas;  and  Envlromnental  Zm¬ 
paet,  Energy  Consumption. 
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The  viability  of  this  branch  line  has  also 
been  computed  using  the  Penn  DOT  method, 
which  adjusts  the  UBRA  ooraputattons  to 
eliminate  unavoidable  cost  items  and.  in 
several  places,  uses  more  realistic  unit  costa. 
Using  Penn  DOT  traffic,  the  line  would  show 
a  moderate  net  loas  to  the  owning  railrocul 
and  a  moderate  net  loss  to  the  rail  system 
as  a  whole. 

2.  Economic  impact  on  adjacent  areas. 
Termination  of  rail  service  would  result  in 
a  large  locally-incurred  ectmomlc  loss  of  ap¬ 
proximately  92.9  million.  Including  a  reduc¬ 
tion  In  employment  of  350  Jobs.  Considering 
the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  and  the 
prevailing  unemployment  rate  within  the 
associated  labor  market  areas,  these  losses 
would  have  a  very  large  Impact  upon  the 
local  economy. 

The  ratio  of  community  to  railroad  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  would  be  on  the  order  of  14  to 
one.  ^ 

3.  Environmental  impact;  energy  con¬ 
sumption.  Termination  of  rail  service  would 
not  result  In  any  significant  Increase  in 
truck  traffic  on  local  highways  or  associated 
environmental  Impact  (air  quality,  noise, 
vehicular  safety). 

It  Is  projected  that  ton -miles  generated 
by  plants  presently  located  along  the  branch 
line  would  decrease  from  20.6  to  million. 
This  would  result  in  a  large  decrease  In  the 
overall  amount  of  energy  consumed.  The 
energy  savings  restating  from  plant  closings 
or  relocations  would  more  than  offset  the 
reduction  In  the  efficient  use  of  energy 
caused  by  the  switch  from  rail  to  truck. 

(3)  USRA  LINK  NO.  907/939:  WILMINGTON  AND 
NORTHXRN  BRANCH 

F.  Summary — 1.  Financial  Self-Sufficiency 
(Railroad  Economics).  Criteria  adopted  by 
USRA  for  branch  line  Inclusion  In  Conrail 
requires  that  the  line  be  capable  of  gen¬ 
erating  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  costs  in¬ 
curred  on  the  line  itself  and  in  serving 
branch  line  generated  traffic  off-branch. 
USRA  computations  indicate  that  this 
branch  line  incurred  a  moderately  large  net 
loss  in  1973.  Using  the  correct  traffic  (Penn 
DOT),  the  line  would  Instead  have  Incurred 
a  very  large  net  contribution  to  the  owning 
railroad  and  to  the  US.  rail  system  as  a 
whole. 

Hie  viability  of  this  branch  line  has  also 
been  computed  using  the  Penn  DOT  method, 
which  adjusts  the  USRA  ccmputatlons  to 
eliminate  unavoidable  cost  Items  and.  In 
several  places,  uses  more  realistic  unit  costs. 
Using  Penn  DOT  traffic,  the  line  again  would 
show  a  very  large  net  contribution  to  the 
owning  railroad  and  to  the  U.S.  rail  system 
as  a  whole. 

2.  Economic  impact  on  adjacent  areas. 
Termination  of  rail  sovlce  would  result  In 
an  extremely  large  locally-incurred  economy 
of  approximately  912.6  million.  Including  a 
reduction  in  employment  of  1,116  Jobs.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  and 
the  prevailing  unemployment  rate  within 
the  associated  labor  market  areas,  these 
losses  would  have  an  extremely  large  Impact 
upon  the  local  economy. 

The  above  estimate  Is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  ultimate  rtiocatlon  or  closure  decisiem 
of  one  firm.  In  this  case,  the  Individual  Im¬ 
pact  accounts  for  60  percent  of  these  losses. 
Independent  transpiNt  cost  estimates  support 
the  Impact  assessment  Indicated  by  the  af¬ 
fected  shipper. 

3.  Environmental  impact;  energy  con¬ 
sumption.  Termination  of  rail  service  would 
result  In  a  small  but  noticeable  Increase  In 
truck  vifiumes  cm  two  highways  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  CoatesviUe.  Associated  with  this  would 
be  Increased  yearly  highway  maintenance 
costs.  The  Increase  would  have  a  negligible 


Impact  on  air  quality,  noise  and  vehicular 

aaf^,  however. 

Ton-miles  generated  by  plants  presently 
located  along  the  branch  line  are  projected 
to  decrease  from  809  to  262  million.  This 
would  result  In  a  small  decrease  in  the  overall 
amount  of  energy  consumed  locally.  The 
efficiency  of  energy  use  remains  about  the 
same,  hoirever. 

(4>  USSA  LINE  NO.  912:  CKTTTSBURC  AND 
HARRISBURC  BRANCH 

F.  Summary — 1.  Financial  Self-Sufficiency 
(Railroad  Economics).  Criteria  adopted  by 
USRA  for  branch  line  Inclusion  in  Conrail 
requires  that  the  line  be  capable  of  gen¬ 
erating  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  costs  In¬ 
curred  on  the  line  Itself  and  In  serving 
branch  line  generated  traffic  <^-branch. 
USRA  emnputations  Indicate  that  this  branch 
line  Incurred  a  large  net  loss  In  1973.  Had 
the  more  correct  Penn  DOT  traffic  figures 
been  used  Instead,  the  net  loss  would  have 
been  reduced  slightly. 

Considering  normal  1973  traffic  possible 
additional  carloads  had  the  service  been  bet¬ 
ter  In  1973,  and  the  near-term  traffic  growth 
potential  (1974-1980),  comparison  was  made 
to  determine  whether  the  line  might  be 
viable  under  USRA  methodology.  The  addi¬ 
tional  carloads,  whUe  improving  the  situa¬ 
tion,  are  still  not  likely  to  ensure  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  USRA  viability  formula  considers  only 
revenues  and  cost  of  the  owning  railroad. 
Had  the  analysis  been  based  on  the  premise 
of  profitablli^  to  the  UJ3.  rail  system  as  a 
whole,  the  branch  line  would  show  a  very 
large  net  contribution. 

The  viability  of  this  branch  line  has  also 
been  computed  using  the  Penn  DOT  method, 
which  adjusts  the  USRA  computations  to 
eliminate  unavoidable  cost  Items  and.  In  sev¬ 
eral  places,  uses  more  realistic  unit  costs. 
Using  Penn  DOT  traffic,  the  line  vrould  show 
a  moderately  small  net  loss  to  the  owning 
railroad  and  a  very  large  net  contribution  to 
the  rail  system  as  a  whole. 

2.  Economic  impact  on  adjacent  areas. 
Termination  of  rail  service  would  result  in  a 
very  large  locally-incurred  economic  loss  of 
approximately  96.3  million.  Including  a 
reduetkm  In  employment  of  700  Jobs.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  and 
the  prevailing  unemployment  rate  within  the 
associated  labor  market  areas,  these  losses 
would  have  a  very  large  impact  upon  the 
local  economy. 

The  above  estimate  is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  ultimate  relocation  or  closure  decision 
of  two  firms.  In  this  case,  the  Individual 
impact  aooounts  for  60  percent  these 
losses.  Should  this  viewpoint  change  or 
should  altered  non-railroad  factOTs  enter  into 
the  plant  viability  decision,  the  above 
eccmomlc  Inqiaet  would  have  to  be  reassessed. 

The  ratio  of  community  to  railroad  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  would  be  on  the  order  of  30  to  one. 

3.  Environmental  impact;  energy  con¬ 
sumption.  Termination  of  ran  service  would 
result  In  a  slight  increase  in  truck  volumss 
on  route  PA  234  and  a  significant  Increase  in 
vifiumes  on  LR  A6360  which  wUl  cause  a 
yearly  paving  cost  Increase  of  91.600  for  this 
route.  These  Increases  would  have  a  negli¬ 
gible  impact  on  air  quality,  noise  and  vehicu¬ 
lar  aafe^. 

It  is  projected  that  ton-mUes  generated  by 
plants  presently  located  along  the  branch 
line  would  deersass  from  113.0  to  107.1  mil¬ 
lion.  There  would  be  a  Ibcs  tnersass  in  the 
over-all  asaount  of  enargy  eonawmad  beeauss 
the  energy  savlngB  resulting  hota  plant  cloa- 
inga  or  reloeatlona  would  not  offset  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  efficient  use  of  energy  caused 
by  the  switch  fteea  rail  to  truck. 

4.  Other  eaasidswsWoaj.  USRA  made  no 
reference  In  the  Frslimlnary  System  Plan  to 
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the  fact  that  Uiis  route  bandies  “high  and 
wide”  traffic,  ilie  AUls  Chalmers  plant  at 
York  ships  hydraulic  turbine  parts  over  this 
line  to  the  Northeast.  Additionally,  while  not 
all  “high  and  wide”  traffic,  188,513  carloads 
of  overhead  traffic  moved  over  this  line  In 
1973.  This  represents  616  carloads  per  day. 

(5)  USRA  LIME  NO.  B3S:  8TONT  CREEK  BRANCH 

P.  Summary — 1.  Financial  Self-Sufficiency 
(Railroad  Economics).  Criteria  adopted  by 
USRA  for  branch  line  Inclusion  In  Conrall 
requires  that  the  line  be  capable  of  generat¬ 
ing  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  costs  Incurred 
on  the  line  Itself  and  In  serving  branch  line 
generated  traffic  off-branch.  USRA  computa¬ 
tions  indicate  that  this  branch  line  incurred 
a  moderately  small  net  loss  In  1973. 

Considering  nmmal  1973  traffic,  possible 
additional  carloads  had  the  service  been 
better  In  1973,  and  the  near-term  traffic 
growth  potential  (1974-1980),  a  comparison 
was  made  to  determine  whether  the  line 
might  be  viable  under  USRA  methodology. 
The  additional  carloads  should  be  enough  to 
ensure  self-sufficiency. 

The  USRA  viability  formula  considers  only 
revenues  and  costs  of  the  owning  railroad. 
Had  the  analysts  been  based  on  the  premise 
of  profitability  to  the  U.S.  rail  system  as  a 
whole,  the  branch  line  would  show  a  very 
large  net  contribution. 

The  viability  of  this  branch  line  has  also 
been  computed  using  the  Penn  DOT  method, 
which  adjusts  the  USRA  computations  to 
eliminate  unavoidable  cost  Items  and.  In 
several  places,  uses  more  realistic  unit  costs. 
Using  Penn  DOT  traffic,  the  line  would  show 
a  small  net  contribution  to  the  owning  rail¬ 
road  and  a  very  large  net  contribution  to  the 
rail  system  as  a  whole. 

2.  Economic  impact  on  adjacent  areas. 
Termination  of  rail  service  would  apparently 
not  result  in  any  significant  lo<»lly-ln- 
curred  economic  loss  to  firms  currently  using 
rail  service.  Penn  DOT  shippers  survey  re¬ 
sponses  Indicate  that  the  two  affected  firms 
could  utilize  alternate  transport  modes  with¬ 
out  significantly  affecting  plant  viability. 

However,  the  line  has  a  far  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  potential.  The  reopening  of  the 
Phllco-Ford  plant  (traffic  estimated  at  600 
carloads  per  year) ,  the  completion  of  the  5.3 
area  Industrial  park  presently  being  devel¬ 
oped,  plus  the  Interest  by  several  other  firms 
in  locating  along  the  line,  were  service  to  be 
continued,  all  argue  for  Its  retention  from 
the  standpoint  of  Its  "positive”  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development  potential. 

The  line  also  handles  some  bridge  traffic. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bypass  of  the  Philadelphia 
area  to  avoid  conflicts  with  commuter  rail 
service  operated  for  SEPTA. 

3.  Environmental  impact;  energy  con¬ 
sumption.  Termination  rail  service  would 
not  result  In  any  significant  Increase  in  truck 
traffic  on  local  highways  or  associated  en¬ 
vironmental  Impact  (air  quality,  noise,  ve¬ 
hicular  safety) . 

Ton-miles  generated  by  plants  presently 
located  along  the  branch  line  are  projected 
to  decrease  from  4.4  to  4.3  million.  This 
would  result  In  a  slight  Increase  In  the  over¬ 
all  amount  of  energy  consumed  locally. 

4.  Other  considerations.  SEPTA  has  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  In  instituting  passenger 
service  on  this  line. 

(S)  trsRA  LINE  MO.  looe;  nesquehoning 
VALLET  BRANCH 

P.  Summary. — 1.  Financial  Self-Sufficiency 
.  (Railroad  Economics).  Criteria  adopted  by 
USRA  for  branch  line  Inclusion  In  Conrall 
requires  that  the  line  be  capable  of  generat¬ 
ing  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  costs  Incurred 
on  the  line  Itself  and  In  serving  branch  line 
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generated  traffic  offbranch.  USRA  computa¬ 
tions  Indicate  that  this  branch  line  Incurred 
a  moderately  small  net  loss  In  1978.  Had  the 
more  correct  Penn  DOT  traffic  figures  been 
used  Instead,  the  net  4oes  would  have  been 
reduced  slightly. 

Considering  normal  1973  traffic  possible 
additional  carloads  had  the  service  been 
better  In  1973,  and  the  near-term  traffic 
growth  potential  (1974-1980),  comparison 
was  made  to  determine  whether  the  line 
might  be  viable  under  USRA  methodolgy. 
The  additional  carloads  would  be  likely  to 
result  In  marginal  self-sufficiency  for  the 
line. 

The  USRA  viability  formula  considers  only 
revenues  and  cost  of  the  owning  railroad. 
Had  the  analysis  been  based  on  the  premise 
of  profitability  to  the  UH.  rail  system  as  a 
whole,  the  branch  line  would  show  a  mod¬ 
erate  net  contribution. 

Tl)e  viability  of  this  branch  line  has  al.so 
been  computed  using  the  Penn  DOT  method, 
which  adjusts  the  USRA  computations  to 
eliminate  unavoidable  cost  Items  and.  In 
several  places,  uses  more  realistic  unit  costs. 
Using  Perm  DOT  traffic,  the  line  would  show 
a  small  net  loss  to  the  owning  railroad  and 
a  moderately  large  net  contribution  to  the 
rail  system  as  a  whole. 

2.  Economic  impact  on  adjacent  areas. 
Termination  of  rail  service  would  result  m 
a  large  locally-incurred  economic  loss  of 
approximately  $1.4  million.  Including  a  re¬ 
duction  in  employment  of  104  Jobs.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  and 
the  prevailing  unemployment  rate  within 
the  associated  labor  market  areas,  these 
losses  would  have  a  large  Impact  upon  the 
local  economy. 

The  above  estimate  Is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  ultimate  relocation  or  closure  of  one 
firm.  In  this  case,  the  Individual  Impact  ac¬ 
counts  for  100%  of  these  losses.  Should  this 
viewpoint  change  or  should  altered  non- 
railroad  factors  enter  Into  the  plant  viability 
decision,  the  above  economic  Impact  would 
have  to  be  reassessed. 

Independent  transport  cost  estimates  sup¬ 
port  the  impact  assessment  indicated  by  the 
affected  shipper. 

3.  Environmental  impact;  energy  con¬ 
sumption.  Termination  of  rail  service  would 
result  In  an  Increase  In  truck  volumes  on 
route  Pa.  54.  Yearly  costs  could  be  expected 
to  Increase  by  about  $800  on  the  critical  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  road  near  Hometown.  TTils  In¬ 
crease  would  have  a  negligible  Impact  on 
air  quality,  noise  and  vehicular  safety. 

While  the  April  7,  1975  Report  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Penn  DOT  reflected  its 
initial  reaction  to  the  USRA  Preliminary 
System  Plan,  it  also  included  an  individ¬ 
ual  line-by-line  analysis  of  those  six 
lines  studied  by  the  RSPO.  Informaticxi 
for  each  branch  line  was  aggregated  and 
the  results  incorporated  on  a  Summary 
Sheet.  The  indi^dual  analjrsis  covered 
the  following  subject  areas;  traffic  data 
differences;  impacts  with  continued  (or 
restored)  rail  service;  impacts  with 
abandoned  (or  restored)  rail  service; 
and  coal  potential.  ITie  last  section 
shown  on  the  Summary  Sheet  contained 
any  pertinent  remarks  that  would  sup¬ 
port  retention  of  the  branch  line.  Since 
three  of  the  aforementioned  sectimis 
contained  only' quantitative  data,  which 
will  be  incorporated  within  the  individ¬ 
ual  line  reports  to  be  issued  at  a  latter 
date,  only  the  comments  within  the 
latter  two  sectimis  (i.e.,  coal  potential 
and  remarks)  are  shown  b^ow: 
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(I>  USRA  LINE  NO.  14B:  NORTHERN  CENTRAL 
BRANCH 

.  No  specific  remarks  regarding  this  line  were 
Included  in  the  Report. 

(a)  USRA^LINE  NO.  aSS:  EMPORIUIC  SECONDARY 
TRACK 

This  section  of  track  is  very  Important  for 
Its  overhead  traffic.  Total  local  overhead  traf¬ 
fic  amounts  to  over  3,000  cars.  USRA  viability 
formula  requires  2,308  carloads  per  mlle-per 
year,  this  Is  excessive. 

(3>  USRA  UNE  NO.  S07/e3S:  Wn.MINGTON  AND 
NORTHERN  BRANCH 

Traffic  for  Delaware  Is  not  Included  but 
Ck>atesvllle-MOdena  traffic  la  Included  because 
handimg  all  this  traffic  via  Penn  Central 
probably  is  not  feasible  due  to  topography 
and  track  layout.  The  3.7%  grade  from  Pena 
Central  to  CoatesvUle  is  restrictive  and  pos¬ 
sibly  unsafe.  In  addition,  the  Penn  Central 
connection  to  CoatesvUle  uses  the  westbound 
freight  and  passenger  tracks  to  get  to  the 
Thorndale  yards.  Thto  would  Interfere  with 
several  thru  freight  trains  and  13  dally  west¬ 
bound  passenger  trains.  Lukens  Steel  Co.  in¬ 
dicated  that  It  produces  excessive  dimension 
loads  which  cannot  be  shipped  via  Penn 
Central.  In  addition,  31,000  cars  are  moved 
between  Modena  and  CoatesvUle  each  year 
for  local  operations.  Bridge  traffic  amounts 
to  approximately  6,300  carloads  In  1973  be¬ 
tween  Wilmington,  Delware  and  Reading.  Pa. 

A  coal  shipper  is  building  p<wt  faculties  In 
Wilmington  and  plans  to  ship  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  Wilmington 
from  the  Pottsvllle  area  via  the  Wilmington 
and  Northern  Branch.  If  this  branch  is  aban¬ 
doned,  this  coal  traffic  plus  the  existing 
bridge  traffic  would  be  added  to  the  congested 
Northeast  Corridor  through  Philadelphia 
adding  time  and  coat  to  the  shippers  and  the 
railroad.  It  has  already  been  Indicated  by 
USRA  that  there  Is  an  excessive  amount  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  In  the  Northeast 
Corridor  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Northern  branch  would  cer¬ 
tainly  aggravate  this  situation.  In  1974. 
three  shippers  received  1035  more  carloads 
than  In  the  previous  year.  Although  this  in-^ 
crease  was  off-set  somewhat  by  a  reduction' 
In  carloads  by  other  shippers  due  to  the  econ¬ 
omy,  there  was  stlU  a  net  Increase  of  383  cars 
for  the  year.  One  shipper  anticipates  receiv¬ 
ing  180  carloads  In  1975  compared  to  12  In 
1974  and  has  already  received  36  cars  this 
year.  No  expenditures  are  required  to  meet 
FRA  Class  I  standards. 

(4t  USRA-  LINE  MO.  Bit:  GETTYSBURG  AND 
HARRISBURG  BRANCH 

USRA  viability  formula  requires  234  car- 
’  loads/mile/year.  This  is  excessive. 

(8)  USRA  LINE  NO.  B3S:  STONY  CREEK  BRANCH 

In  addition  to  the  many  shippers  which 
were  not  previously  Identified,  the  21enith 
Corporation  has  purchased  the  Philco-Ford 
plant  and  intends  to  begin  production  as 
soon  as  the  economic  situation  Improves. 
Zenith  estimates  600  carloads  wlU  be  shipped  * 
and  received  each  year  when  production  be¬ 
gins.  The  Altemose  Construction  Company  Is 
developing  a  5.3  acre  Industrial  park  on  the 
line  and  several  new  firms  are  Interested  In 
the  location  provided  that  rail  service  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  available.  The  Reading  R.R.  cur¬ 
rently  operates  a  thru  train  between  Lansdale 
and  Norristown  each  night,  making  about  325 
trips  per  year  with  65  to  106  carloads  per  trip. 
This  amounts  to  28,275  carloads  of  "bridge 
traffic”  per  year.  The  Reading  has  indicated 
that  moving  this  freight  via  Philadelphia 
would  cost  over  $100,000  additional  per  year. 
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other  thru  freight  trains  are  required  to  use 
t.htB  line  at  times  when  the  Beading  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  line  is  blocked  or  when  trains  are  di¬ 
verted  from  the  Philadelphia  to  Lansd^e  Une 
due  to  conflicts  with  passenger  trains.  SEPTA 
now  operates  70  trains  dally  between  Lans- 
dale  and  Olenside  Monday  thru  Friday  and  76 
trains  on  weekends.  Between  Olenside  and 
Wayne  Junction  SEPTA  operates  176  trains 
dally  Monday  thru  Friday  and  160  trains  on 
weekends.  The  operation  of  these  commuter 
trains  sometimes  necessitates  diverting  ore 
trains  between  Philadelphia  and  Bethlehem 
to  the  Stoney  Creek  Branch.  Increases  in 
passenger  service  in  the  future  may  require 
more  freight  traffic  to  be  diverted  to  the 
Stoney  Creek  Branch.  No  expenditures  are 
necessary  to  meet  FRA  Class  I  standards. 

(6)  TTSRA  LINE  NO.  1009;  NESQUEHONING 
VALLEY  BRANCH 

Coal  Potential.  Coal  mined  in  the  nearby 
Panther  Valley  has  traditionally  been  pre¬ 
pared,  stored  and  shipped  from  the  Hauto 
Valley  along  this  branch.  Large  refuse  banks 
remain  here  which  are  owned  by  the  North¬ 
east  Land  Co.  and  the  Kovatch  Bros.  Sea¬ 
board  Industries  leases  two  banks  at  Nes- 
quehoning  with  20  million  tons,  of  which 
one- third  is  recoverable. 

The  Marsden  Coal  Co.  leases  a  bank  at 
Hauto  with  7  million  tons  of  fly  ash  which 
is  about  20  percent  recoverable.  Both  of 
these  operations  will  be  producing  coal  for 
industrial  consumers  dependent  on  rail,  and 
they  plan  to  ship  directly  on  this  branch. 

The  Greenwood  Ct^lieries  at  Lansford  had 
routed  most  of  their  coal  on  this  branch 
through  the  Hauto  Tunnel  interchange  be¬ 
tween  the  Lehigh  and  New  England  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  recently  purchased  the  Greenwood 
Co.  along  with  its  estimated  250  tons  of 
recoverable  coal  in  the  Panther  Valley  and 
plan  a  doubling  of  production  to  800,000 
tons  a  year  in  the  near  futiu-e.  At  least  half 
of  this  would  have  to  be  routed  again  over 
the  Nesquehoning  due  to  its  larg^  volume 
which  cannot  be  handled  by  the  L&NE  alone, 
and  the  fact  that  this  branch  allows  a  direct 
access  to  Bethlehem’s  steel  plants  served  by 
the  Ltihigh  VaUey. 

Manbeck  Dredging  Co.  leases  a  refuse  bank 
from  Greenwood  Coal  Co.  in  the  Panther 
Valley  with  over  300,000  tons  of  recoverable 
coal  which  they  expect  to  ship  to  long-dis¬ 
tance  industrial  consumers  from  a  suitable 
tipple  at  Hauto  at  the  rate  of  100,000  tons 
a  year.  Other  banks  are  available  for  them 
to  lease  nearby  to  expand  the  life  span  of 
this  (qieratlon  to  at  least  10  years. 

Remarks.  Industrial  Parks  located  along 
this  line  include  Green  Acres  East  and  West 
and  Tldewood  East  and  West.  Ametdi  located 
in  Green  Acres  East  expects  288  carloads  in 

1976  •  •  •.  They  anticipate  432  carloads  in 

1977  and  50  carloads  per  mcmth  when  full 
production  is  re€u:hed.  Tonolli,  located  in 
Green  Acres  West,  will  also  require  rail  serv¬ 
ice.  Several  new  plants  can  be  accommodated 
In  Cheen  Acres  West  making  rail  service  im¬ 
perative.  At  present  there  are  no  shippers 
at  Tldewood  East  but  continued  rail  sowlce 
would  attract  new  users.  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals  requires  rail  service  for  its  clear¬ 
ance  loads — ^loads  which  require  special  han¬ 
dling  and  routing  due  to  extreme  size  and 
weight.  They  expect  shipments  to  increase 
to  76  carloads  per  year  by  1976. 

The  CommcRiwealth,  in  Its  May  15, 
1975  Report,  set  forth  the  various 
policies  and  criteria  that  were  to  be  used 
In  setting  priorities  for  sdecttng  those 
branch  Une  rail  services  to  be  considered 
for  assistance.  Those  policies  were  as 
follows: 


(1)  Any  line  that  Is  profitable  to  its  carrier 
by  uiSng  a  methodology  that  accurately  cal¬ 
culates  avoldaMe  costs,  according  to  the  Ball 
Reorganlxatlon  Act,  should  be  Included  In 
Oonrail. 

(2)  A  branch  line  that  shows  overall 
profltabUity  to  the  rail  industry,  even 
though  segments  ot  it  may  be  unprofitable, 
should  be  retained  by  a  restructured  or  sol¬ 
vent  railroad  without  government  assistance. 

(3)  Where  freight  rates  have  been  ade¬ 
quate  to  cover  operating  costs  and  normal 
maintenance,  but  where  maintenance  has 
been  deferred,  the  restructured  or  solvent 
carrier  should  bear  the  responsibility  for 
rehabilitation.  If  they  don’t,  the  line  would 
be  acquired  and  rehabilitated  using  a  com¬ 
bination  of  70%  federal,  20%  state,  and  10% 
local  shares  with  local  contributions  con¬ 
sisting  of  local  public  fimds,  shipper  con¬ 
tributions  or  a  combination  thereof.  The 
level  of  track  rehabilitation  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  through  negotiation  with  shippers 
and  local  government  and  as  cost  effective 
analysis.  Where  required,  negotiated  sur¬ 
charges,  and  modified  levels  of  service,  work 
rules  and  Increased  traffic  should  cover  op¬ 
erating  dwells  insofar  as  possible.  The  sur¬ 
charges  should  be  imposed  to  the  level  where 
truck  transportation  costs  or  relocation  be¬ 
come  as  attractive  as  continued  rail  serv¬ 
ice  or  the  point  where  industrial  operation 
ceases  to  be  price  competitive.  Various  state 
programs,  including  the  Pennsylvaia  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Authority,  shall  be  used 
insofar  as  possible  to  generate  greater  usage 
of  the  rail  line  and  thus  preclude  the  con¬ 
tinued  need  for  other  strategies. 

(4)  To  the  extent  of  a  local  government's 
willingness  to  participate  in  a  purchase  of 
service  program,  insofar  as  required  above 
and  beyond  acquisition  modernization  and 
negotiated  surcharges  and  operating  changes 
to  cover  avoidable  costs  and  rental  payments, 
the  Commonwealth  will  provide  an  equal 
matching  share  of  the  program.  However,  the 
Commonwealth  will  only  participate  where 
the  resulting  community  impacts  from  loss 
of  rail  service  will  provide  greater  losses  than 
the  cost  necessary  to  continue  the  service. 

(5)  There  shall  be  no  federal  and  State  fi¬ 
nancial  participation  either  in  acquisition 
and  modernization  or  in  purchase  of  service 
for  lines  excluded  from  Conrail  and  improf- 
Itable  even  with  rehabilitation  and  where 
economic  loss  is  less  than  the  needed  assist¬ 
ance.  However,  the  State  shall  lend  Its  exper¬ 
tise  in  negotiating  surcharges  and  service 
standard  changes  and  to  arrive  at  a  satlsfac- 
t(M7  preservation  of  rail  service  where  local 
and  shipper  oontrlbutions  are  available  and 
sufficient  to  preserve  service.  Whow  rail  serv¬ 
ice  abandonment  results,  the  State  Bhaii  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  for  relocation,  con¬ 
version  to  truck  transportation,  and  would 
acquire  the  line  for  other  transportation 
purposes  where  warranted. 

(6)  The  Commonwealth  will  Initially  allo¬ 
cate  available  Federal  and  State  rail  assist¬ 
ance  funds  among  regions  on  the  basis  of 
total  needs  to  preserve  service  on  all  worthy 
lines  and  economic  conditions  in  the  region. 
Actual  allocation  among  individual  lines  in 
each  region  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  regional  priorities,  essentiality  of  service 
preservation,  and  detailed  negotiations  as  to 
service  changes,  surcharges  and  local  public 
contribution. 

(7)  The  Commonwealth  will  continue  to 
subsidize  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  loseas  of 
rail  passenger  commuter  lines  not  covered  by 
Federal  assistance  from  the  funds  \mder  Sec¬ 
tion  403  of  the  Reorganization  Act  and  iq>- 
pUed  uniformly  to  preserve  passenger  as  well 
as  essential  frei^t  service. 

(8)  With  passage  of  enabling  legislation, 
the  CommoBwealth  will  provide  m^trhing 
funds  under  Section  403(b)  of  the  Rail  Pas¬ 


senger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  support  inter¬ 
city  passenger  rail  service  In  corridors  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  State  Rail  Plan.** 

As  required  by  the  UR.  Department 
of  Transportation.  Federal  RaUroad  Ad- 
minlstratioa  Regulations  (49  CFR  Part 
255)  and  mandated  in  Section  402(e)  (1) 
of  the  RRR  Act,  the  Penn  DOT  com¬ 
pleted  Phase  n  of  its  State  Rail  Plan 
with  the  issuance  of  its  December  9. 
1975  Report  Contained  within  the  Re¬ 
port  was  a  priority  list  of  93  lines  to  re¬ 
ceive  rail  service  continuation  subsidies 
(see  Table  1).  Penn  DOT  developed  a 
screening  methodc^ogy  to  determine 
roughly  what  branch  lines  qualified  for 
subsidies.  Lines  were  initially  categorized 
by  Penn  DOT  in  the  following  manner: 

Tabi.k  1. — Rail  aernces  for  trhirh  the  Stole 
ipiahea  to  receive  aajnatanre  ronkril  in 
Ueacending  pricritf/  order 

I'SRA  IVsi’riutioii 

No. 


1  -  273  DiBielinR  to  Wyiin. 

2  .  326  Black  Lick  Junction,  Ind. 

3  .  328  Yoanxwood  to  Terminus.  ' 

4  _  184  Millarsbonr  to  ElUabethville. 

5  .  303  I’riM  Run  Industrial  Tnuk  near 

DixonviUe  (MP  ao  to  0.3). 

6  .  196  Hambniy  to  Schuylkill  Haven  (Ml* 

84.6  to  86.0). 

7  .  327  Homer  City  to  Terminus. 

8  _  648  B«1  Bank  to  Schenley  (MP  53.3  to 

63.5) . 

9  .  341  Cokebuig  Branch  near  Cokeburg. 

10  _  1009  Neequehoning  Junction  to  Tamaniend. 

11  _  1238  Lackawaxen  to  Honeadale. 

12  -  921  St.  Clair  to  Bear  Run  Junction  (MP 

0.0  to  2.9  phis  8.7  to  9.9). 

13  _  330  Ranter  Run  Branch  near  Yukon. 

14  _  925  T’leniaiit  to  Pine  Grove. 

15  _  185/186  Paxtonville  to  Selinagrove  Junction. 

16  _  1004  Towanda  to  Du^ora  (MP  234.0  to 

M9.0). 

17  _  345B  Weetian'd  Industrial  'Track. 

18.. ..  217  Cumbertend,  Md.  to  Bedford,  Pa. 

(MP  46.5  to  54.0). 

10 _  348A  Cherry  Valley  Industrial  Track  at 

Buiyettstown. 

20  _  306  Markm  to  Mercersburc. 

21  -  230  Soathport,  N.Y.  to  Hepburnville,  Pa. 

(MP  23.5  to  36.0). 

22  _  339  Vance  Mill  Branch  near  Bute. 

23  _  651  Falls  Creek  to  Brockway  (MP  lo.o  to 

28.5) . 

24  _  344  Bridgeville  to  Syrw. 

25  -  268  Viaduct  to  OrassTlat. 

26  _  651  Falls  Creek  to  Broekway  (MP  23.5  to 

37.3). 

27  _  335  Coal  lick  Run  near  Uniontown  (MP 

&0to0.2). 

28  _  905  Lanadale  to  Doylestown. 

29  _  1252  Howard  to  Creo^w  (MP  0.0  to  2.7). 

30.. ..  143  West  Chester  Branch  at  West  Chester 

(MP  29.5  to  29.9). 

31 -  906  Oaks  to  Emniaus  Junction  (MP  24.0 

to  38.6). 

33 _  M)12  Franklin  Branch  to  Franklin  Breaker. 

33  -  904  Chaltenham  Junction  to  Newtown. 

34  -  352  Skippingport  to  Kabuta. 

35.. ..  903  Cbe^ut  HiU  to  Wayne  Junction  (MP 

5.1  to  6.0). 

36  _  1007  Laurel  Junction  to  Rook  (157.5  to 

1SS.2). 

37  _  923  Ruppert  to  naurks(MP  105.4  to  123.0). 

38  _  1256  Fair^  to  New  Castle  (MP  4.4  to  19.3). 

39. . ..  342A  Miil  HaU,  Ind.  at  NcElhatteii. 

40.. ..  280A  North  Warren  to  Warren. 

41  _  1228  Kinfiton  to  Northumberland  (MP 

ITT.O  to  177.0). 

42  -  912  Oettythaig  to  Carlisle  Junction. 

43.. ..  223  Bast Vintondale  to  Tonnlnus. 

44?...  910  Kutxtown  to  Toptoo. 

45  _  1008  Delano  to  Raven  Run  (MP  164.1  to 

106J). 

46  _  177  Pomoroy  to  Doe  Run  (MP  0.0  to  3.7). 

47  _  197B  Hamboff  to  Readiii|r. 

48  _  1228  Blnpton  to  Northumberland  (MP 

MkOto  171.0). 

49 —  142  CMom,  Md.  to  Wawa,  Pa.  (MP  7!j0  to 

Ml7). 


*  Fenoaylvania  Statewide  BstU  Flan  Phaee  I 
Subm  Melon  to  the  PMeral  Ballroed  Adminis¬ 
tration,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ni-l/ni-3. 
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U8RA  Description 

No. 


so _  1S5  Allsn  Lone  to  Rsst  lane. 

51  _  ins  North  of  Fredartok,  M<L  to  Spring 

Urove,  Pa.  (MP  IS.0  to  3A0). 

52  _  203  Mechanicsbnrg  U>  Dilblsirg. 

53.. ..  143  Colora,Md.toWaws,  Pik.(MP18.0to 

S{7i)). 

54.. ..  907/939  Ebincre  Junction,  Del.  to  Elrwson, 

Pa.  (MPlA7tot0.2). 

55 -  257  BrookviUo  Track  at  Brook viUe  (MP 

0.0  to  1.0). 

58 -  915  Snedbiiri;  to  Lebanon  (M  P  0.0  to  9.0). 

57.. ..  331  HempfieM  Junction  to  Uermino. 

58  -  252  Warren  to  Ritteway  (UP  66A  to  92.5). 

59  _  1004  Towanda  to  Dushore  (MP  249.0  to 

253.2). 

60.. ..  1007  Laurel  Junction  to  Rock  (MP  158.2  to 

187.1). 

61  _  145  CookeysTin«.  Md.  to  Hyde.  Pa.  (MP 

33A  to  54.6). 

62  -  1006  Pink  Ash  Junction  to  Freeland. 

63  _  1229  OM  Line  Junction  to  Nicholson. 

64  _  915  Snedbttig  to  Lebaam  (MP  9.0  to  18.5). 

65  -  909  EahhacktoPutUtown(MP0.0loll.0). 

66  _  225  Watsontown  Section  Track  at  Berwick 

67  _  208  Ycagertown  to  Reedsrille. 

.68 -  _  906  Oaks-Eiumaoa  Juaction  (MP  U.O  to 

24.0). 

69  -  683  Fairchance  to  Connellsville. 

70  -  180  Cornwall  to  Lebanon  (MP  21.4). 

71  _  177  Pomoroy  to  Doe  Run  (MP  3.7  to  5.6). 

72  -  239  1245  T/awrcnceTillr  to  Blossbury. 

73  -  916  Manheim  to  White  Oak  (M  P  0.0  to  0.7). 

74  -  916  Manheini  to  WliiteOak  (Ml*  0.7  to4.5). 

75  -  171  Commerce  St.  Branch  at  Philadelphia 

(8TA  0  to  11  phis  43)  plus  (20  plm  56 
to  26  phis  96). 

76  -  913  ITummelstown  to  Middletown. 

77.. ..  250  Carry  to  Titnsrille. 

78.. ..  917  Columbia  to  Laai^ter  Junction  (MP 

38.7  to  39.7). 

79.. ..  924  Rnpert  to  Milton  (MP  166.0  to  169.0). 

80  -  gsOA  Lltita  ta  Sinkii^  S^ngs  (MP  15.0  to 

2<X0). 

81  -  647  Red  Bank  to  Elmerlon  (MP  61.6  to 

88  9) 

82.. ..  140  Wawa'toUpUnd(MP5AtoAl). 

83  -  941  Preston  Branch. 

84  -  942  Girard  Mammnnlh  Colliery  Branch. 

85  -  230  Sonthp^,  N.Y.  to  Hepbumrille,  Pa. 

(MP  36.0  to  6921). 

86  -  tons  Montrose  to  Tnnktiannock. 

87  _  911  Csrlisle  Juaotlon  to  Uettysborg  Junc¬ 

tion  (MP4AtoA3). 

88  -  659.4.  Thompson  to  Mount  Carmel  (MP  1S.2 

to  19.2). 

89  _  360  Jamestown  to  Lineertlle  (MP  90A  to 

97.6).  / 

90  _  1225  Rock  Junction  to  Jessnp  (MP  2.7  to 

6.7). 

91  _  356  New  Castle  to  Meroer. 

92  _  357  Wilmington  Junction  to  New  )5’ilming- 

ton. 

93  _  935  Norristown  to  Lonsdale. 


SoUBci:  Penn^yania  Statewide  Rail  Plan  Phase  II 
Submission  To  The  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
op.  oit.,  pp.  34-36. 

(1)  Highest  priority.  If  the  specific  branch 
line  had  18  or  more  carloads/mlle/year.  It 
was  automatloally  Included  In  the  “Preeerve- 
Hlgfaest  Priori tf”  category  •  •  •. 

(2)  Medium  priority.  Kwen  though  motor 
carriers  would  be  more  economically  elllclent 
below  the  18  carload  figure,  branch  lines  with 
slightly  less  than  18  carloads/mlle/yesu-  have 
been  classified  as  Medium  Priority. 

In  special  cases,  branch  lines  were  con¬ 
sidered  for  factors  other  than  the  carload 
criterion.  Such  factors  as  proposed  Industrial 
parks,  guaranteed  future  tralBc  and  move¬ 
ments  of  special  materials  (nuclear  waste, 
for  example)  were  of  importance  even  though 
the  line  was  below  the  18  oarload  standard. 

In  addition,  all  flnes  with  coal  deposits 
were  studied  further  to  determine  the  eco¬ 
nomic  potential  and  desirability  for  local  or 
State  participation  In  acqutottlon  and  “land 
banking”. 

(3)  Lowest  priority.  All  o^er  lines  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  "Lowest  Priority*’.  No  analysis  was 
done  on  out-of-aervlee  lines  unless  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  reported  or  furnished  docu¬ 
mented  data.** 


a  Pennsylvania  Statewide  Rail  Plan  Phase 
n  Submission  to  the  Federal  BaUroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  op.  clt.,  pp.  8-12. 


NOTICES 

With  regard  to  the  six  lines  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  Report,  the  following 
initial  and  subsequent  priority  rankings 
were  assigned: 


Priority  nokiog 


US  BA  Uiie  No. 

Pann  DOT 
report. 

DfC.  9, 1975 

Peon  DOT 
report. 

Mar.  1, 1976 

145 . 

61 

28 

252 . 

SS 

1 

907/939 . 

54 

.18 

912 . 

42 

15 

935 . . 

93 

51 

1009 . 

10 

7 

Again,  the  Commonwealth  made  an  in¬ 
dividual  line-by-line  analysis  of  those  six 
lines  studied  by  the  RSPO.  The  individ¬ 
ual  analysis  covered  the  following  subject 
areas:  Federal  funds  required,  line  de¬ 
scription,  financial  and  trafOc  data,  im¬ 
pacts  due  to  rail  sendee  termination, 
preservation  and  abandonment  costs, 
and  preservation  strategies.  Only  those 
two  sections,  “RecommoKled  Solutions 
For  The  ContinuatifMi  or  Preservati(»  of 
Rail  Sendee”  and  “Additional  Com¬ 
ments”  are  shown  below: 

(1)  VSRA  LINE  NO.  14  5 :  NOBTHERN  CENTRAL 
BRANCH 

The  Commonwealth  wUl  acquire  the  line 
using  State  flood  fimds  for  the  non -Federal 
share. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Commonwealth  wUl  request  Amtrak  to 
provide  passenger  service  over  this  line  under 
Section  403(b)  of  Pub.  L.  91-818  when  the 
State  has  enabling  legislation  to  subsidize 
any  losses. 

(2)  USRA  LINE  NO.  252:  EMPORnm 
SECONDARY  TRACK 

This  line  will  be  acquired  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  using  local  funds  for  the  non-Federal 
share. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Commonwealth  will  acquire  this  line 
only  If  Conrall  will  use  It  for  through  routing. 

The  Commonwealth  will  request  Amtrak 
to  provide  passenger  service  over  this  line 
under  Section  403(b)  of  Pub.  L.  91-618  when 
the  State  has  enabling  legtelatlon  to  sub¬ 
sidise  any  losses. 

(3)  USRA  LINE  NO.  907/939:  WILMINGTON 
AND  NORTHERN  BRANCH 

This  line  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  (Thessle 
System. 

Should  the  Chessle  acquisition  not  take 
place  the  line  wUl  be  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  using  local  funds  for  the  non- 
Federal  share. 

(4)  USRA  LINE  NO.  912:  GETTYSBURG  AND 
HARRISBURG  BRANCH 

This  line  should  be  acquired  and  operated 
by  the  Chessle  System.  *11116  line  will  be 
subsidised. 

(S)  USRA  LINE  NO.  935:  STONY  CREEK 
BRANCH 

This  line  Is  to  be  acquired  by  the  (Theesle 
System. 

Should  this  acquisition  not  take  place  the 
line  will  be  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth 
using  local  funds  for  the  non-Kderal  share. 
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(8>  USRA  LINE  NO.  1009:  NESQUEHONING 
▼ALLEY  BRANCH 

This  line  will  be  subsidized. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Coal  operations  If  Implemented  as  planned 
would  produce  additional  net  revenues  of 
870,000,  In  1976,  this  Is  not  reflected  in  the 
above  table  under  funds  required. 

On  March  1.  1976,  the  Commonwealth 
revised  the  [Kiority  ranking  of  its  93  lines 
in  order  to  give  further  consideratkm  to 
regional  preferences,  overhead  traffle. 
hlgh-and-wide  traffle  and  important  con¬ 
necting-line  traffle;  a  total  of  63  lines 
were  ranked  (See:  Pennsylvania  State¬ 
wide  Rail  Plan  Phase  11  Submission  to 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration : 
Supplement).  The  Commonwealth  de¬ 
scribed  its  methodology  for  determining 
priorities  in  the  following  manner: 

The  priorities  for  our  State  Rail  Plan  were 
based  on  the  total  carloads  and  density  (car¬ 
loads  per  mile)  for  each  line  plus  the  benefit'' 
cost  ratio  of  abandonment  cost  to  preserva¬ 
tion  cost.  All  lines  were  ranked  and  Indexed 
by  total  carloads  and  carloads  per  mile.  The 
lines  were  then  merged  by  multiplying  In¬ 
dices  and  ranking  the  resultant  value. 

Benefit  costs  for  each  Une  were  determined 
by  dividing  the  abandonment  cost  •  *  *  for 
each  line  by  the  annual  preservation 
cost  *  *  *.  All  the  lines  were  ranked  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beneflt/cost  ratio.  By  taking  the 
average  of  the  two  rankings  by  beneflt/'cost 
and  carload  data  for  each  line  a  priority  list 
was  developed.** 

With  respect  to  the  future  status  of 
subsidized  branch  lines  the'  Common¬ 
wealth  declared : 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  predict 
the  future  of  each  Individual  branch  Une 
in  Pennsjrlvania.  Our  Intent  la  to  establish 
a  program  whereby  we  can  reevaluate  aU  of 
our  subsidized  branch  lines  each  yaar  as  a 
basis  for  determining  a  plan  of  action  for 
eich  line. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  each  year  there 
will  be  a  ree)mluatlon  of  the  demand  and 
use  of  rail  freight  services  on  each  Une  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  subsidy  program.  Where  traflic 
is  substantially  greater  or  less  than  expecta¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  subsidy  program  was 
established,  there  wlU  be  examination  to  de¬ 
termine  If  a  higher  or  lower  priority  should 
be  given  because  of  the  change. 

The  Commonwealth's  policy  of  sharing  in 
the  local  share  of  subsidy  required  to  con¬ 
tinue  branch  line  rail  service  is  dependent 
upon  appropriations  from  the  Oeneral  As¬ 
sembly.  Penn  DOT  has  recommended  that 
the  State  share  be  one-half  of  the  amount 
required  of  local  subsidizers  to  maintain 
service.  If  there  are  Insufficient  State  funds 
to  provide  this  portion  of  the  match,  a  pri¬ 
ority  scheme  wlU  be  developed  that  takes  into 
account  the  number  of  Jobs  protected  by 
continuing  rail  services  to  raU  users,  the  per¬ 
sonal  Income  protected  by  the  service,  the 
number  of  cars  and  revenue  that  would  be 
lost  to  railroad  traffic  and  other  economic, 
social  and  environmental  factors  that  are 
Important. 

Such  a  rating  echeme  will  be  developed 
consistent  with  the  Oovemor's  announced 
policy  of  seeking  to  preserve  needed  rail 
service  to  businesses  and  communities  In 
Pennsylvania  where  It  is  ectmomlcally  and 
socially  beneficial.** 

**  Pennsylvania  Statewlds  RaU  Plan  Phase 
n  Submission  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration:  Supplement,  op.  clt..  p.  13. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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NOTICES 


In  a  March  23,  1976  letter  from  David 
Barber,  of  the  Penn  DOT,  to  Garold 
Thomas,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  long-term  disposi¬ 
tion  of  those  six  lines  studied  by  the 
RSPO  was  stated  in  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  USRA  LINE  NO.  1451  NORTHERN  CENTRAL 
BRANCH 

This  line  Is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  with  service  provided  without 
subsidy  by  an  Independent  operator. 

(2)  USRA  LINE  NO.  252:  EMPORIUM 
SECONDARY  TRACK 

The  Commonwealth  wUl  purchase  this  line 
with  any  remaining  operating  deficits  paid 
by  the  Commonwealth  and/or  shippers. 

<3)  USRA  LINE  NO.  907/939:  WILMINGTON 
AND  NORTHERN  BRANCH 

The  Commonwealth  Intends  to  purchase 
this  line  with  freight  service  provided  by  an 
independent  operator. 

(4)  USRA  LINE  NO.  912:  GETTYSBURG  AND 
HARRISBURG  BRANCH 

The  Commonwealth  intends  to  purchase 
this  line  with  non-suhsldized  service  to  be 
provided  by  an  Independent  operator. 

(5)  USRA  LINE  NO.  935:  STONY  CREEK 
BRANCH 

This  line  Is  to  be  purchased  by  SEPTA 
with  continuing  local  freight  deficits  paid  by 
the  shippers. 

(6)  USRA  LINE  NO.  1009:  NESQUEHONING 
•VALLEY  BRANCH 

Conrall  owns  this  line.  Continuing  oper¬ 
ating  deficits  are  to  be  paid  by  the  shippers. 

On  August  3,  1976,  the  Commonwealth 
updated  its  rail  plan  once  again.  This 
revision  also  included  statements  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  intentions  for  the  long¬ 
term  disposition  of  each  line  included 
in  the  State  Rail  Plan.  With  regard  to 
the  six  lines  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Report,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  stated  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

n)  USRA  LINE  NO.  145:  NORTHERN  CENTRAL 
BRANCH 

The  Commonwealth  intends  to  designate 
an  operator  for  this  line  once  rehabilitation 
WOTk  Is  completed.  Initially,  local  freight 
servlw  will  be  provided  between  York  and 
New  Freedom.  In  the  longer  term,  the  line 
will  be  restored  to  Cocke3rsvUle,  Md.,  with  the 
co«^ration  of  Maryland  DOT  so  that  through 
freight  and  passenger  service  can  be  provided 
between  York  and  Baltimore. 

<2r  USBA  LINE  NO.  252:  EMPORIUM  SECONDARY 
TRACK 

The  Commonwealth  has  purchased  this  line 
(from  Warren  to  Kane).  Operating  deficits 
will  be  paid  by  Commonwealth  and/or  rail 
users.  The  Commonwealth  Intends  to  make 
this  line  available  for  through  freight  and 
passenger  service  (Conrall  Is  the  designated 
carrier) . 

O)  USRA  LINE  NOS.  »07/S3«:  WILMINGTON  AND 
NORTHERN  BRANCH 

The  Commonwealth  intends  to  purchase 
this  line  and  to  have  Rail  Development,  Inc., 
opwate  this  Un^  in  conjunction  with  USRA 
Line  No.  142. 


(4)  USRA  van  MO.  eis:  anrTSBURC  and 
HARRISBURG  BRANCH 

The  Commonwealth  Intends  to  purchase 
this  line  with  service  provided  by  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  operator. 

(5)  USRA  UNX  NO.  935!  STONY  CREEK  BRANCH 

SEPTA  has  purchased  this  line.  Continuing 
local  freight  operating  deficits  will  be  paid 
by  rail  usn^. 

<6>  USRA  LINE  NO.  1009:  NESQUEHONING 
VALLEY  BRANCH 

Conrall  holds  a  long  term  lease  to  the 
property  and  will  eventually  own  It  outright. 
Continuing  operating  deficits  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  rail  users. 

Results  of  the  RSPO  Evaluations 

The  remainder  of  this  summary  con¬ 
sists  of  a  descussion  of  the  results  of 
RSPO’s  in-depth  evaluations  of  the  six 
Pennsylvania  lines.  Pull  evaluations  of 
the  individual  lines  will  be  published  sep¬ 
arately  at  a  later  date.  Included  in  the 
present  discussion  are  summaries  of  the 
evaluations  of  each  of  the  lines  and  of 
the  actions  which  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  lines  economical.  The  OflBce 
has  found  that  there  are  many  actions 
which  could  be  applied  to  all  of  the  lines; 
therefore,  this  discussion  will  first  ana¬ 
lyze  those  actions  capable  of  general 
application.  It  will  then  briefly  discuss 
the  lines  on  an  individual  basis,  identify¬ 
ing  the  lines,  some  of  their  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  actions  best-suited  to 
dealing  with  those  problems. 

Actions  Which  May  Be  Necessary  for 
All  Lines  Studied 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  courses 
of  action  which  may  be  pursued  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
six  lines  economical  have  been  divided  in¬ 
to  five  categories:  subsidization  by  the 
public  sector:  increased  railroad  revenue 
and/or  traffic;  decreased  railroad  costs; 
acquisition  by  other  railroads  and/or 
government  entities;  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  Each  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  has  certain  advantages  and 
dis£ulvantages,  and  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  is  no  single  “magic”  formula 
for  success.  Obviously,  these  strategies 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  combination  which  will  prove 
most  successful  can  best  be  determined 
only  after  an  extensive  examination  of 
the  many  factors  affecting  traffic  and 
market  potentials.  The  ultimate  choice 
among  starategies  may  vary  with  the  line 
segment  and  may  be  determined  by  po¬ 
litical  imperatives  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
mands  of  economic  efficiency. 

Subsidization  bp  the  public  sector.  Di¬ 
rect  subsidization  by  the  public  sectm:  is 
often  advanced  as  Uie  single  best  alter¬ 
native  to  ahEUidonment  of  light-density 
lines.  Proponents  of  this  viewpoint  cite 
the  provisions  of  the  RRR  Act  which  im¬ 
ply  that,  if  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
continue  rail  services  that  are  not  fi¬ 
nancially  viable  in  the  private  sector,  the 
public  must  be  willing  to  assume  at  least 
partial  financial  responsibility  for  the 
losses  incurred. 

Section  402(a)  (1)  of  the  RRR  Act  pro¬ 
vides  financial  assistance  “*  *  *  in  the 


provisi(»i  of  rail  service  continuaticm 
paymoits,  the  acquisition  or  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  rail  properties,  including  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  rie^ts-of-way  for  future  rail 
service,  the  constructiixi  or  improvement 
of  facilities  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  transportation  of  freight  previously 
moved  by  rail  service,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  rail  service 
facilities  such  as  yards,  shcHis.  docks  or 
other  facilities  useful  in  facilitating  and 
maintaining  main  line  or  local  rail  serv¬ 
ice.”  •  The  RRR  Act  provides  a  detailed 
procedure  for  the  determination  of  rail 
service  continuation  payments;  however, 
from  the  language  of  8ecti(m  402  and 
from  the  funding  provisions  of  the  RRR 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  RRRR  Act,  it  is 
clear  that  a  service  cMitinuatlon  subsidy 
is  to  be  viewed  as  a  short-term  transi¬ 
tional  measure  and  not  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem  of  a  light-density 
line. 

There  are  numerous  alternatives  to  rail 
service  c(Hitinuati(«  payments  which 
could  be  employed  by  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  However,  before  examining 
these  alternatives,  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  questicm  of  r^abilltaticMi  of  the 
lines.  The  Office  has  ccmcluded  from  its 
study  that,  for  almost  all  line  segments 
examined,  unless  the  Individual  lines  are 
rehabilitated  to  at  least  FRA  Cfiass  I 
standards,  implemoitatlcxi  of  any  other 
courses  of  action  will  not  prove  sufficient 
to  make  ^he  lines  ecmiomical.  In  some 
cases,  lines  which  could  ordinarily  be 
served  easily  in  one  day  require  two  days 
because  the  trains  must  literally  creep 
across  the  tracks.  It  is  doubtful  that  any 
combinatitm  incentives  will  serve  to 
increase  traffic  over  such  lines  as  long  as 
their  conditicxi  and^  consequently,  their 
service  continues  to  deteriorate.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  rehabilitation  of  these  lines 
will  contribute  to  an  immediate  reduction 
in  operating  costs,  and  the  improved 
service  over  the  line  should,  hopefully, 
produce  an  Increase  in  shipments.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  once  a  line  is  rehabiliated  it 
wUl  be  more  attractive  to  potential  rail 
patr(xis  and,  in  some  instances,  to  rail¬ 
roads,  which  at  present  are  not  interested 
in  either  acquiring  or  operating  it. 

Among  the  alternatives  to  rail  service 
continuation  payments  would  be  a  direct 
payment  of  an  curating  subsidy  to  cover 
some  specific  pc^on  of  the  branch  line 
costs,  e.g.,  maintenance  or  operating 
costs.  Another  form  would  be  a  general 
subsidy  based  on  factors  such  as  antici¬ 
pated  traffic  volume.  Such  a  subsidy  could 
be  variable,  e.g., -the  amount  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  could  vary  with  the  volume  of  traffic, 
or  the  prcffit,  or  any  specified  condition. 
One  major  problem  is  t^t  with  existing 
branch  line  data  proUems,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  subsidy  needed.  A  reliable 
technique  for  estimating  future  de¬ 
mands  for  mai^et  (xmditlons  for  each 
firm  on  the  line  is  mandatmy. 

An  indirect  form  of  subsidy  which 
could  be  employed  is  a  user  tax  applied 
to  other  modes  serving  the  area,  with 
the  resultant  revenues  either  helping  the 


«  46  UB.C.  789. 
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branch  line  or  beinc  wed  for  other 
economic  stimulus  ia  tte  area.  Hie  main 
problem  with  this  form  of  subsidy  is  tfemt 
the  basic  costs  of  transportation  to  area 
Arms  might  eHecUvely  eliminate  them 
from  more  distant  markets  and.  in  ef¬ 
fect.  cause  a  downturn  in  their  overall 
business. 

Another  form  of  subsidy  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  a  payment  by  the  State  or  local 
authority  to  radl  users  for  increased  rail 
use,  which  would  be  the  same  as  a  rate 
reduction  to  shippers  and  consignees. 
The  amount  of  the  subsidy  could  be  de¬ 
termined  by  how  responsive  the  demand 
for  rail  services  was  to  the  reduction  in 
rates.  If  the  subsidy  were  paid  for  termi¬ 
nating  as  well  as  originating  traffic,  it 
would  provide  a  direct  incentive  to  in¬ 
duce  consignees  as  well  as  shippers  to 
use  rail.  A  word  of  caution,  however,  is 
warranted.  An  incentive  to  compensate 
for  any  imbalances  found  between  in¬ 
bound  and  outbound  traffic  would  have  to 
be  devised  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
subsidy  program. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  a  complete 
understanding  (rf  traffic  flows,  rates,  and 
comparative  system  costs  is  necessary 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  any  of 
the  subsidy  alternatives  discussed  in  this 
Report.  Rail  patron  responses  provide 
little  basis  for  judging  the  likely  success 
(or  cost)  of  different  subsidy  alterna¬ 
tives.  Information  must  be  obtained 
through  a  detailed  review  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  requirements  and  market  po¬ 
tential  for  each  of  the  Arms  on  the  line 
to  be  subsidized. 

Many  shippers  or  consignees  will  not 
use  rail  service  unless  the  service  is  im¬ 
proved  over  its  current  levels  of  opera¬ 
tion,  which  means  an  increase  in  costs, 
both  in  operations  and  maintenance. 
The  State  or  local  authority  could  grant 
a  subsidy  either  to  a  carrier  or  to  the 
Arms  using  the  rail  service,  with  the 
necessary  revenues  provided  by  the  users 
as  a  supplemental  charge  which  would 
cover  both  operating  and  capital  losses 
of  the  branch  line.  This  form  of  ex¬ 
change  would  avoid  any  subsidy  and 
place  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
service  on  the  beneficiaries.  In  effect,  the 
objections  of  an  indirect  charge  from 
other  modes  would  be  eliminated;  how¬ 
ever,  the  result  might  well  be  the  same, 
an  eventual  loss  of  business  and  rail 
traffic  to  other  modes  because  of  the 
higher  effective  costs  of  using  rail  serv¬ 
ice. 

Another  alternative  to  direct  payment 
of  a  specific  subsidy  would  be  some  form 
of  tax  forgiveness  by  the  State  and/or 
local  communities  and  coimties;  most 
branch  line  deficits  appear  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  the  revenues 
derived  from  taxes  genmited  on  the 
branch  lines  under  study.  Tax  forgive¬ 
ness  for  rail  patrons  on  the  basis  of 
rail  usage  is  a  possibility  which  also 
might  be  considered.  Hix  relief  pro¬ 
grams  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
techniques  would  further  reduce  the  ap¬ 
parent  cost  of  supporting  rail  opera¬ 
tions.  e^;..  tax  relief  could  reduce  the 
reported  breakeven  curating  cost  and 
thereby  reduce  any  subsidy  payments.  A 


rate  increase,  in  conjunction  with  tax 
relief,  could  also  be  emi^yed.  Another 
combination  would  be  to  increase  traffic 
volume  in  cmijunction  with  tax  rdief  so 
that  the  breakeven  point  could  be 
reached.  However,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  differmce  between  tax  relief 
and  explicit  subsidy  is  more  illusory 
than  real.  If  county  taxes  are  forgiven, 
either  the  burd«i  must  be  borne  by 
other  businesses  and  residents  in  the 
county  or  county  services  will  have  to 
be  reduced.  Eteentially,  this  is  also  true 
on  the  State  level. 

The  local  nr  State  government  could 
assist  branch  line  operations  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  capital  subsidy  programs 
used  separately  or  together  with  operat¬ 
ing  subsidies  or  tax  relief.  Such  programs 
could  involve  grants  for  line  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  repair;  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment;  interest  rate  subsidies;  or  loan 
guarantees.  The  latter  two  types  of  sup¬ 
port  are  longer  range  in  nature  and 
might  be  expected  to  have  little  inunedi- 
ate  effects  on  branch  line  continuance: 
however,  if  offered  in  cooperation  with 
other  types  of  State  aid,  they  might  prove 
attractive. 

Increased  railroad  revenue  and/or 
traffic.  All  possibilities  which  might  re¬ 
sult  in  increasing  the  revenues  generated 
by  the  lines  should  be  explored.  The 
adoption  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
actions  on  each  line  could  help  to  acccan- 
pUsh  this  objective; 

(DA  restructuring  of  freight  rates  on 
traffic  on  the  branches  is  necessary." 
Based  upon  the  ability  of  users  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  stand  the  burden,  freight  rates 
need  to  be  increased.  An  examination  of 
the  users  surveyed  by  the  RSPO  Project 
Teams  found  that  on  many  of  the  lines 
the  increased  costs  to  the  users  which 
would  result  from  a  rate  increase  on  most 
traffic  was  small,  i.e.,  transportation  costs 
do  not  comprise  a  large  share  of  the  total 
costs  of  products  shipped. 

(2)  Ihe  effects  of  reducing  rates  should 
also  be  explored.  In  some  instances,  sxich 
a  reduction  might  result  in  more  rere- 
nues  through  increased  traffic  than  would 
an  increase  in  rates,  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  traffic. 

(3)  A  surcharge  could  be  placed  on  all 
shipments,  either  on  a  per-unit  bc^is  or 
(m  the  basis  of  an  absolute  charge  per  rail 
patron. 

(4)  Rail  patrons  and  the  railroad 
could  engage  in  cooperative  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  business. 


**  Railroad  rates  are  set  in  a  complex  way 
with  many  factors  given  consideration  that 
frequently  result  In  charges  for  particular 
shipments  having  little  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  commodities  moved. 
In  addition,  onoe  negotiated,  the  rate  levels, 
as  well  as  the  specific  rate,  are  dilBcult  to 
change.  It  Is  imperative  that  a  systems 
approach  be  utUixed  in  examination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  level  of  rates  for  the 
specific  hranch  lines.  In  many  cases,  the 
crossBUbsldlzatlon  of  rates  by  previous  rail 
carrier  managements  may  have  been  ntUlzed 
to  accomplish  a  completely  different  set  of 
goals,  with  a  different  operating  configura¬ 
tion,  than  those  of  the  present  rail  opera¬ 
tions. 


(5)  Users  of  a  line  could  agree  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  gentfate  a  specific  amount  of 
tonnage  per  year.  Agreements  for  such 
"loyalty”  shipments  should  include  a 
scale  to  adjust  tor  future  cost  changes. 

(6>  The  State  should  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibility  ot  taking  an  active  role  in  rate 
negotiations,  ^ther  through  trying  to 
help  a  branch  line  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  existing  revenues  or  through  encour¬ 
aging  shipper  routings  that  would  result 
in  the  operating  carrier  receiving  a  longer 
haul. 

(7)  Local  industries  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  the  branch  line,  even  if  it 
means  shifting  tonnage  frmn  a  prefer¬ 
red  mode. 

(8)  An  industrial  development  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  bring  about  a  greater 
diversification  of  traffic  on  the  lines 
should  be  pursued. 

(9>  The  use  of  team  tracks  should 
also  Le  encouraged. 

Reductions  in  railroad  costs.  All  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  reducing  costs  of  operations 
on  the  lines  should  be  exploo^.  The 
following  actions  should  be  considered: 

(1)  Meetings  should  be  held  with  the 
operating  railroads,  organized  labor,  and 
other  interested  parties  to  examine 
whether  special  labor  agreements  may 
be  negotiated  which  might  result  in  low¬ 
er  operating  costs  and  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  service  of  the  branch  lines. 
Among  the  things  to  be  considered  would 
be:  crew  size  reductions;  local  operat- 
ing/'work  rule  modifications;  and  crew 
assignments  on  main-line  and  yard 
terminal  operations.  The  parties  should 
also  explore  ways  in  which  costs  could 
be  reduced  by  such  actions  as  sharing 
clerical  responsibilities. 

(2)  The  State  could  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  vegetation  coatrol  programs 
near  highway  crossings;  maintenance  of 
highway  grade  crossings;  installation  of 
highway  crossing  protection;  and  other 
high  maintenance  cost  items.  Individual 
communities,  with  or  without  State  as¬ 
sistance.  could  assume  shared  respemsi- 
bility  for  such  programs.  The  State  could 
also  arrange  for  a  reduction  of  highway 
grade  crossings. 

(3)  The  State,  the  operating  railroads 
and  interested  parties  should  also  seek  to 
arrange  for  those  levels  of  service  over 
a  line  which  would  encourage  rail  usage. 

Acquisitions  by  other  Railroads  and/or 
Government  Entities.  Besides  subsidizing 
light-density  lines,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  State  should  consider 
purchasing  some  of  the  lines  in  order 
to  continue  needed  rail  service.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  Ste.te-owned  railroads  is  neither 
a  new  nor  novel  approach.  The  States 
of  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Vermont 
have  owned  and  leased  rail  lines  for 
many  years."  Many  individuals  expect 
more  States  to  adopt  this  course  in  the 
future;  however,  the  long-term  financial 
cennmitments  invedved  in  this  approach 
may  not  be  univexsally  am)ealing. 


nvVUUam  R.  Black  and  James  P.  Runke, 
Ttaa  State  and  Rural  RaU  Preaervation:  Al¬ 
ternative  Strategies.  (Lexington:  Hie  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  Oovemments,  October,  1975), 
pp.  61-83. 
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In  considering  whether  to  purchase  a 
line,  the  State  must  consider  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  the  rent  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  for  use  of  the  line.  The  salvage 
value  of  the  line,  assuming  abandon¬ 
ment,  should  be  the  upper  limit  of  its 
purchase  price;  rent  should  be  based  om 
the  traffic  volume  generated.  Any  dif¬ 
ference  betweoi  the  rental  costs  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  line  and  the  re¬ 
turn  the  State  cotUd  have  earned  on  the 
funds  (through  other  projects) ,  In  effect 
would  represent  the  subsidy  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  branch  line. 

After  purchasing  a  line,  the  State 
could  lease  the  line  to  a  rail  carrier  for 
a  specified  level  of  service.  This  proce¬ 
dure  would  assme  service  in  instances 
where  the  railroad  was  uncertain  about 
the  duration  of  operating  assistance 
from  a  State  or  had  failed  to  adequately 
forecast  future  traffic  levels.  The  State 
may  wish  to  take  an  equity  position  in 
the  case  of  several  branch  lines  to  im¬ 
prove  its  bargaining  position  in  negoti- 
aticxis  with  rail  carrier  management 
with- respect  to  service  levels  on  other 
branch  lines.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  unless  a  State  purchase/lease-back 
or  purchase/contract  for  services  allows 
a  savings  on  the  maintenance  or  re- 
habllitaticm  costs  of  a  line,  there  is  little 
to  rec(Mnmend  it.  In  other  words,  a  truly 
uneconomic  line  will  not  change  its  per¬ 
formance  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  own¬ 
ership. 

If  a  State  purchased  a  line  and  con¬ 
tracted  for  services,  it  would  be  in  the 
transportation  business  and  have  a  di¬ 
rect  role  in  the  determination  of  freight 
rates  over  its  portion  of  the  lines.  Such 
an  arrangement  could  be  handled  in 
two  ways;  the  State  could  contract  with 
COnrall  or  another  carrier  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  level  of  service  on  the  branch  line 
and  in  turn,  sell  that  service  to  users;  or 
the  State  could  publish  a  set  of  tariffs 
and  negotiate  the  division  of  revenue  as 
well  as  the  price  that  Conrail  or  another 
carrier  could  charge  for  providing  serv¬ 
ice  over  the  branch  line. 

Another  alternative  to  maintain  rail 
service  would  be  ownership  by  groups  of 
local  shippers,  employees,  or  other  rail 
carriers.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  owners  might  lease  the  line  to  Con- 
rail  or  some  other  carrier  and  contract 
for  desired  service  levels.  The  local  group 
might  also  decide  to  operate  the  branch 
line  as  a  shortline  railroad;  however,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  assumption 
behind  all  such  proposals  is  that  the  new 
owners  can  operate  the  line  at  lower 
cost  or  generate  more  traffic  revenues 
than  the  prior  rail  management.  In  these 
types  of  proposals,  lower  costs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  resiilt  from  “ImiMnved”  labor 
conditions  and  the  use  of  different  tech¬ 
niques  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
Same  shortlines  have  operated  with  less 
restrictive  labor  rules,  but  imiess  bet¬ 
ter  servU^  levels  result,  It  cannot  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  local  businesses,  evoi  with 
a  financial  interest  in  the  railroad,  will 
assure  greater  freight  revenues  and  prof¬ 
its.  ShortUne  revenues,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  depend  upon  the  rate  divisions  or 
freight  absorption  worked  out  with  the 
main  line  carriers,  and  the  feasibility  of 


such  ownership  proposals  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  care.  There  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  placing  the  respionsibility  and 
control  in  the  charge  of  those  who  bene¬ 
fit  most  directly  from  the  preservation 
of  the  service.  However,  it  must  be  real¬ 
ized  that  in  many  cases  these  are  small 
businesses  and  their  managements  sim¬ 
ply  may  not  be  capable  of  nmning  their 
business  and  a  railroad  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  State  might  have 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  freight  rate 
negotiations  and  be  ready  with  subsidy  if 
the  operation  failed.  Such  failure  would 
obviously  reflect  on  the  financial  via¬ 
bility  of  the  owners  of  the  branch  line 
and  could  result  in  the  failiue  of  the 
firms  involved  and  economic  catastrcH^he 
for  the  entire  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  State  may 
use  Federal  fimds  under  the  RHR  Act,  as 
amended,  to  purchase  the  lines  or  to 
provide  for  their  operation  and  r^ahili- 
tatlon  to  FRA  Class  I  standards  through 
accelerated  maintenance.  The  State  can¬ 
not  do  both.  In  other  words,  once  a  State 
uses  the  funds  to  pm-chase  a  line,  it  can 
no  longer  receive  Federal  funds  for  the 
operation  or  the  rehfibilitation  of  that 
line.  Therefore,  it  would  be  to  the  State’s 
advantage,  whenever  it  decides  that  it 
wants  to  acquire  a  line,  to  postpone  ac¬ 
quisition  until  the  line  has  been  rehabili¬ 
tated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  some 
cases,  it  may  prove  cheaper  in  the  long 
nm  for  a  State  to  rehabilitate  the  line 
and  actually  give  that  line  to  a  profitable 
railroad,  than  for  the  State  to  continue 
to  participate  in  paying  for  subsidized 
operations  over  that  line.' 

One  other  alternative  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  State  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  rights-of-way.  If  a  decision  is 
made  with  regard  to  a  jiarticular  line 
that  no  combination  of  actions  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  make  operation  of 
the  line  economical,  the  State  must  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  line  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  future.  A  State  may  have 
quite  distinct  interests  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  right-of-way  and  the  pr^r- 
vation  of  operations  over  it  Even  if  a 
right-of-way  has  little  present  potential, 
its  dismantling  could  have  a  serious  fu¬ 
ture  Impact  on  the  area  in  which  it  is 
located.  Furthermore,  as  energy  costs 
increase  In  the  future,  motor  carriers 
may  lose  their  competitive  advantage  in 
serving  Industries  located  on  some  of  the 
light-density  lines,  and  many  of  the  costs 
and  service  disadvantages  of  these  lines 
may  decline. 

Economic  development  programs  to 
attract  rail-dependent  industries.  Every 
possible  effort  should  be  expended  to  at¬ 
tract  rail-dependent  industries  to  light- 
density  lines.  Essential  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  a  goal  is  the  rehabilitatlmi 
of  the  lines,  since  new  Industries  will  not 
even  consider  locating  on  a  line  which 
is  not  up  to  at  least  FRA  Class  I  stand¬ 
ards.  Even  when  a  line  is  in  good  c<mdi- 
tkm.  however,  the  competitkm  to  attract 
Industries  is  extreme.**  As  David  Rich- 


■Tbe  recent  eetsbllebment  of  s  V<dka- 
w»gmi  “RabMt”  sasMnbly  plant  at  New  Stan- 
t(Mi,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  classic  exan4>le  ot 
the  lengths  to  which  devetOfKnent  groups 


mond,  the  Economic  Development  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (Indiana)  pointed  out,  “While 
some  3,500  new  Industrial  plants  are 
built  each  year,  18,000  development 
groups  are  at  work  trying  to  lure  them’*.** 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  while 
available  rail  transportation  is  an  im¬ 
portant  criterion  in  site  selection,  it  is 
only  one  of  many  and  in  a  numter  of 
cases  is  actually  the  least  Important.  In 
discussing  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation’s 
decision  to  locate  a  major  steel  mill  in 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  Eliot  Janeway  made  the 
following  observation: 

•  •  •  The  consideration  that  stamps  Con¬ 
neaut,  CHilo  as  a  growth  center  of  the  future 
Is  neither  accidental  nor  whimsical. 

Conneaut  will  be  a  major  steel  mill  center 
because  it  already  Is  a  minor  water  shipping 
point.  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
cheap  rail  transportation  costs  invited  major 
Industrial  facilities  to  locate  inland. 

Nowadays  the  pressure  to  cut  the  cost  of 
handling  basic  bulk  materials  dictates  the 
choice  of  coastal  sites  for  major  industrial 
facilities."' 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  some 
of  the  methods  listed  earlier  that  could 
be  employed  to  keep  an  excluded  line  in 
service,  such  as  a  rail  patron  surcharge, 
may  actually  discourage  new  industries 
from  locating  on  that  line.  All  other  fac¬ 
tors  being  equal,  a  decision  by  a  prospec¬ 
tive  rail  user  to  locate  on  a  rail  line  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Conrail  generally  Involves 
a  much  higher  risk  than  a  simUar  de¬ 
cision  to  locate  on  a  profitable  railroad. 

Line-By-Line  Analysis 

VSR  A  Line  No.  145:  Northern  Central 
Branch.  The  Northern  Central  Branch, 
formerly  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  extends  directly  north  from  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland  (milepost  1.0)  across  the 
Maryland-Pennsylvanla  State  Border 


will  go  to  seciire  Industries.  The  reported  In¬ 
itial  package  of  incentives  offered  Volks¬ 
wagen  Included  the  following: 

The  company  would  be  exempted  from 
franchise  and  realty  transfer  taxes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  would  grant  a  $40  million  loan 
to  buy  an  unused  Chrysler  Corporation  plant 
tor  the  auto  firm  to  lease. 

The  State  would  spend  $30  mlUiou  on  high¬ 
way  and  rail  links  to  the  pUnt. 

The  State  would  waive  96  percent  ot  local 
taxes,  the  first  two  years  and  60  percent  the 
following  two  years. 

The  State  would  arrange  for  employee 
training. 

The  State  would  provide  a  $135  mlUion 
tooling  loan  (Volksrwagen  decided  later  to 
do  its  own  financing  on  this  proposal  when 
negotiations  with  Pennsylvania  became 
snagged). 

Source:  "Rabbits  In  The  Cabbage  Patch," 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  V<d.  CUULXVm, 
No.  6,  August  17.  1976,  p.  18;  “OOT  Study 
Queries  VW  Plant  ngurea,’’  The  Washington 
Star,  No.  375.  October  1.  1976,  p.  C-6;  Terry 
P.  Brown,  “VW  Deteye  Start-Up  Date  At  Its 
Facility  in  New  Stanton;  Parts  Problems  De¬ 
velop,’’  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  VoL 
CLXXXVm,  Nb.  68.  October  6.  1976,  p.  3. 

**Dav<d  Richmond,  “Americans  Battle  For 
Industry,"  The  Republic,  June  18,  1976,  p. 
A-1. 

**BUot  Janeway,  "U.6.  Steel  Bets  Against 
Infiation,"  The  Wa^lngton  Star,  July  7, 1976, 
p.  A-19. 
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(milepost  35.6)  through  New  Freed(Hii 
(milepost  37.1),  Shrewsbury  (milepost 
38.6),  Seitzland  (milepost  41.0),  Olen 
Rock  (milepost  41.8),  S^teville  (milepost 
44.9),  Smyser  (milepost  47.0)  and  Hyde 
(milepost  54.6)  to  York  (milepost  57.2), 
a  distance  of  56.2  miles.  The  RSPO  ana¬ 
lyzed  only  that  portimi  of  the  Northern 
Central  Branch  frcHu  York  (milepost 
57.2)  to  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland 
State  Border  (milepost  35.6),  a  distance 
of  21.6  miles.  York  traffic  is  not  included 
in  this  line  analysis  since  it  is  being 
served  by  Conrail.  Hie  line  c(xmects  at 
York  with  Conrail’s  Harrisburg  line,  Con- 
rail’s  Frederick  line,  and  the  Western 
Maryland’s  (Chessie  System)  line  to 
Hanover.  At  New  Freedom  the  line  also 


connects  with  the  inactive  Stewartstown 
Railroad.  ’That  portion  of  the  line  which 
is  located  in  Pennsylvania  serves  porticms 
of  York  County.  USRA  Line  No.  145  has 
not  been  operated  in  Pennsylvania  since 
June,  1972,  due  to  washouts  occasicmed 
by  Hurricane  *  Agnes;  passenger  service 
ceased  on  May  1,  1970.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  has  expres^  an  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  right-of-way  for  possible  res¬ 
toration  of  rail  service  between  Balti¬ 
more  and  Harrisburg,  as  a  “back-up 
route’’  for  the  freight  and  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  now  being  carried  over  the  North¬ 
east  Corridor.  As  a  result  of  this  interest, 
Pennsylvania  has  acquired  the  portion 
of  the  line  between  Hyde  and  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Border. 


The  Northern  Central  Branch  serves 
an  area  of  the  State  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  mixed  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  econcuny.  While  the  termini, 
Baltimore  and  New  York,  are  substantial 
industrial  and  urbanized  areas,  the  re¬ 
maining  towns  within  York  C^ounty, 
around  the  branch  line,  serve  primarily 
as  trade  and  distribution  centers  for 
the  surrounding  agricultural  areas. 
Farming  in  York  County  is  generalized 
in  nature,  with  both  field  and  truck  crops 
and  cattle  raising  contributing  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  County  ecMiomy.  Tobacco 
is  grown  to  a  certain  extent  along  the 
Susquehanna.  Dairying  also  is  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  'The  branch  line  is  located  in  a 
relatively  hilly  area  cm  the  edge  of  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  an  area  which  never¬ 
theless  is  well  suited  to  both  industrial 
and  agricultural  activity. 

According  to  the  1960  and  1970  Census 
of  Population,  population  in  York  County 
increased  significantly  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Between  1950  and  1960.  popu¬ 
lation  rose  by  17.6  percent,  including  3.4 
percent  net  in-migration  from  nearby 
urban  centers.  During  the  succeeding 
decade,  population  rose  once  more  by 
14.4  percent,  again  Including  4.5  percent 
net  in-migration.  By  1970,  York  County 
had  a  total  pomilation  of  272,603  persons. 
Although  a^cultural  activity  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  County,  56.3  percent  of  the 
populaticm  was  classified  as  urban  in 
1970. 

’The  1970  labor  force  in  York  County 
was  119,195  persons,  of  whom  2.2  per¬ 
cent  were  imemployed.  Analysis  of  em¬ 
ployment  distribution  showed  that  43.2 
percent  of  all  jobs  in  Ywk  County  were 
generated  by  the  manufacturing  sector, 
while  wholesale  and  retail  trade  contrib¬ 
uted  another  18.8  percent.  Government 
jobs  amounted  to  only  9.2  percent  of  the 
total,  while  the  service  sector  accoimted 
for  only  5.1  percent.  ’The  ccmstruction 
industry  provided  jobs  for  6.2  percent 
of  all  workers,  a  reflection  of  the  rapid 
rate  of  growth  in  the  County  over  the 
past  two  decades.  ’The  picture  thus 
painted  by  both  the  Census  and  County 
Business  Pattern  data  Is  that  of  a 
highly  developed  nonagricultiiral  sector 
in  Yoiic  County,  with  a  well  balanced 
manufactiiring  structure,  dominated  by 
machinery  and  fabricated  metals. 

According  to  Crasus  data,  the  rural 
nonfarm  p(q;>ulati<m  in  York  County  in 
1970  was  107,560  persons.  ’The  farm  p(q>- 
ulation  was  a  h^thy  11,523  persons,  a 
figure  which  represented  a  29.3  percent 
decline  from  the  1960  level.  York  County 
reported  2,978  farms  in  1970,  averaging 
109  acres  in  size.  Average  farm  revenue 
was  $21,418  at  that  time.  Revenue  sources 
were  relatively  balanced,  with  field  and 
truck  crops  contributing  27  percent  of  all 
farm  revenue,  livestock  contributing  27.8 
percent,  and  dairying  contributing  25.7 
percent.  Poultry  and  poultry  products 
also  contributed  19.3  percent.  39.1  per¬ 
cent  <A  all  County  farms  showed  sales 
between  $10,000  and  $40,000  per  year. 

Census  data  indicate  that  value  added 
by  manufacturing  in  York  County  in 
1967  was  $594.5  million,  a  52.9  percent 
Increase  over  the  1963  levd.  Ihese  figures 


Figure.  1;  USRA  Line  No.  145 
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indicate  strong  manufacturing  groath 
over  that  period. 

Of  the  towns  In  and  around  the  branch 
liriA  in  Pennsylvania,  cmly  York  is  fully 
analyzed  in  the  1970  Census.  At  that  time 
the  town  had  50,335  inhabitants. 

Census  data  show  that  York  County 
has  experienced  strong  and  diversified 
growth  over  the  period  since  1960.  Both 
agriculture  and  industry  have  expanded, 
in  a  mututdly  reinforcing  growth  pat¬ 
tern.  This  strong  growth  can  be  expected 
to  continue  in  York  County  over  the  near 
future. 

The  Common we^th  of  Pennsylvania, 
local  rail  patrons,  the  Stewartstown  Rail¬ 
road,  and  information  received  from  the 
Penn  Central  during  the  railroad  re¬ 
structuring  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  with  a  list  of  29  firms  that 
were  alleged  to  have  used  the  Northern 
Central  Branch.  Of  these  29  firms,  one 
firm  was  listed  twice  and  local  officials 
and  rail  patrcms  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  second  firm.  The  re¬ 
maining  27  firms  were  judged  capable  of 
generating  carload  business  and  were 
interviewed  by  the  RSPO  Project  Team. 
The  other  businesses  in  these  towns  are 
almost  exclusively  small  conunercial  and 
retail  establishments  that  rely  entirely 
on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their  pre¬ 
dominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  27  firms  interviewed,  one  firm 
stated  that  it  had  never  used  the  railroad 
and  had  no  intention  of  using  it  in  the 
futiue;  two  firms,  which  only  moved  to 
the  area  after  railroad  service  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1972,  advised  that  they 
could  possibly  use  it  in  the  future;  nine 
firms  Indicated  that  they  have  used  the 
line  in  the  past  (between  1952  and  1972) 
but  have  no  intentions  of  using  it  in  the 
future.  The  remaining  15  firms  could  be 
considered  as  px^tential  rail  patrons  if 
service  on  the  line  were  restored.  Eleven 
of  the  15  potential  rail  patrons  either  are 
located  in  Stewartstown  or  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  the  Stewartstown  Rail¬ 
road.  Only  four  firms  are  actually  located 
along  USRA  Line  No.  145. 

Of  the  15  potential  rail  patrons,  seven 
state  that  they  were  not  contemplating 
any  future  expansion  of  their  operations; 
five  claimed  that,  although  they  did  not 
contemplate  any  future  plant  expan- 
shm.  sales  were  expected  to  rise;  one 
recently  added  a  showroom  and  doubled 
the  slae  at  its  store;  one  expected-  to  in¬ 
crease  its  storage  facilities;  and  one  is 
planning  to  build  a  new  200.000  square 


foot  distribution  center  if  rail  service  is 
restored. 

Twenty-three  former  rail  patrons  pre¬ 
sented  the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  alternate 
shipping  arrangements.  Fifteen  of  the 
firms  have  shifted  traffic  to  other  rail¬ 
heads  in  the  general  area,  using  motor 
carriage  either  for  the  first  or  last  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  journey.  Three  firms  have 
totally  abandoned  rail  service,  and  five 
firms  are  currently  not  using  rail  but  may 
use  it  again  in  the  future. 

Pldd  investigations  by  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Team  revealed  the  following  basic 
facts  about  this  line:  (1)  The  line  has  a 
limited  number  of  potential  rail  patrons 
and  commodities;  (2)  most  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  rail  patrons  are  located  in  and 
aroimd  Stewartstown:  (3)  the  line  gen¬ 
erates  primarily  terminating  traffic;  (4) 
with  but  few  exceptions,  appreciable 
business  expansion  by  potential  rail  users 
is  not  projected  for  the  immediate  future; 
(5)  a  number  of  firms  have  already  suc¬ 
cessfully  shifted  traffic  to  other  modes  or 
railheads;  (6)  the  area  lacks  any  major 
rail-oriented  industries;  (7)  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  industrial  planning  or 
development  along  the  entire  line  from 
Yoric  to  the  Pennsylvania -Maryland 
State  Border;  however,  there  is  some  in¬ 
dustrial  development  along  the  Stewarts¬ 
town  Railroad;  (8)  sewage  treatment 
plants  in  the  area  have  restrictions  on  the 
kinds  of  industrial  waste  they  will  handle 
and  these  restrictions  serve  as  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  location  of  large  industrial 
(dants;  (9)  future  rail-oriented  industrial 
development  along  this  line  would  also  be 
difficult  because  of  the  terrain  £uid  flood¬ 
ing  problems;  (10)  the  railroad  plant  is 
deteriorated;  (11)  current  potential  rail 
users  would  simply  be  unable  to  support 
a  viable  railroad  operation;  (12)  a  num¬ 
ber  of  former  users  of  this  line  have 
either  gone  out  of  business  or  relocated 
since  the  closure  of  the  line  in  1972;  (13) 
future  traffic  projections  by  various  indi¬ 
viduals  were  neither  realistic  nor  sub¬ 
stantiated;  (14)  currently,  the  line  can¬ 
not  become  economically  viable  without 
the  Inclusion  of  overhead  traffic  which  is, 
of  course,  non -captive  to  this  line;  and 
(15)  because  of  certain  rail  operation 
difficulties  (curvatures;  grades;  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  flooding  and  washouts;  and 
track  configurations  In  the  Baltimore 
area)  along  the  line,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  USRA  Line  No.  145  can  handle 
large  volumes  of  traffic  economically. 


CoircrnszoNs 

At  this  time,  and  under  the  present 
conditions,  USRA  Line  No.  146  does  not 
have  suflleient  available  or  potential  rail 
users  in  its  vicinity  to  economically  jus¬ 
tify  the  resumption  of  service  on  the  line. 
However,  retention  of  the  right-of-way 
may  be  desirable  in  view  (tf  the  interest 
expressed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  its  retentkm  as  a 
“back-up"  route  for  the  Northeast  Cor¬ 
ridor.  Moreover,  the  line  from  New  Free¬ 
dom  to  Stewartstown  Is  not  totally  with¬ 
out  economic  viabill^.  The  following  ac¬ 
tions  might  be  purused  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  resunmtion  of  service  over 
the  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  line: 

The  option  of  operating  this  line  as  a  short 
line  railroad  owned  by  an  independent  and'' 
or  rail  patron  operator  should  be  considered. 
It  should  be  determined  whether  the  new 
operator  could  attempt  to  renegotiate  rates 
based  on  the  cars  being  terminated  at  York 
and  could  assess  patrons  on  the  line  a  flat 
charge  for  handling  their  traffic  between 
York  and  their  siding  or  the  nearest  team 
track.  However,  due  to  extensive  damages 
inflicted  by  Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972,  the 
line  is  presently  inoperable,  and  before  this 
approach  could  be  implemented,  the  line 
would  have  to  be  rebabUitated  to  at  least 
FRA  Class  I  track  standards. 

The  future  viability  of  the  line,  after  re¬ 
habilitation  might  be  improved  by  upgrading 
team  track  facilities  along  the  line  and  pro¬ 
moting  their  use. 

USRA  Line  No.  252:  Emporium  Sec¬ 
ondary  Track.  The  Emporium  Secondary 
Track,  formerly  •  pert  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  extends  eastward  from 
Erie  (milepost  0.0)  through  Warren 
(milepost  66A),  Stoneham  (milepost 
69.9),  Clarendon  (milepost  72.5),  Tiona 
(milepost  75.3) ,  Sheffield  (milepost  78.9) . 
Roystone  (milepost  82.6) ,  Ludlow  (mile¬ 
post  85.5),  Kane  (milepost  94.7)  and 
Ridgeway  (milepost  117.9)  to  Emporium 
(milepost  150.0),  a  distance  of  150.0 
miles.  The  RSPO  analyzed  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line  from  Warren  (milepost 
66.5)  to  Kane  (milepost  92.5) ,  a  distance 
of  26.0  miles.  This  portion  of  the  Em¬ 
porium  Secondary  iS^k  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  imder  subsidy  by  Conrail.  At  Kane 
the  line  connects  with  the  Chessie  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Commonwealth  has  purchased  the 
Warren  to  Kane  section  of  tibe  Emporium 
Secondary  Tkmck  and  Is  interested  in 
Us  use  by  Conrail  as  a  portion  of  a 
through  route  between  Erie  and  the 
Warren  oil  fields  and  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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Figure  2:*USRA  Line  No*  252 


The  Warren  to  Blane  segment  serves 
portions  of  both  McKean  and  Warren 
Counties. 

The  Emporium  Secondary  Track  serves 
an  area  of  the  State  which  is  extremely 
mountainous  and  is  characterized  by  a 
mixed  economy  of  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try.  Ebctensive  petroleum  deposits  are 
found  in  this  p(^on  of  the  State,  and 
some  industry  has  developed  around  that 
resource.  Such  farming  as  takes  place 
is  either  specialized  dairy  farming  or 
general  farming  emphasizing  truck 
crops'.  Because  of  the  topography,  there 
is  not  extensive  iirbanization  in  any  of 
the  Counties  served  by  the  branch  line. 

The  1960  and  1970  Census  of  Popula¬ 
tion  indicate  that  neither  of  the  Coun¬ 
ties  experienced  significant  population 
growth  over  the  past  two  decades.  In¬ 
deed,  McKean  Coxmty  experienced  a  de¬ 
cline.  Warren  County  saw  population  in¬ 
crease  by  6.8  percent  between  1950  and 
1960,  strongly  Influenced  by  net  out-mi¬ 
gration  of  4.5  percent.  Between  1960  and 


1970,  p<vulatlon  increased  by  only  4.6 
percent,  again  partly  because  of  out-mi¬ 
gration.  ITie  1970  population  was  47.682 
liersons  for  the  Cotmty;  only  27.3  per¬ 
cent  were  classified  as  urban.  McKean 
County,  in  contrast,  showed  a  decline 
of  3.7  percent  in  population  between  1950 
and  1960,  largely  because  of  net  out-mi¬ 
gration  of  14.9  percept.  Because  of  the 
same  phenomenon,  between  1960  and 
1970,  population  declined  by  4.8  i>ercent. 
The  1970  p(H?ulation  was  51,915  persons; 
39.5  percent  were  classified  as  urban. 

According  to  the  1970  Census,  Warren 
County  had  a  labor  force  of  18,064  per¬ 
sons,  with  an  unemployment  rate  at  that 
time  of  3.4  percent.  Analysis  of  employ¬ 
ment  distribution  showed  39.1  percent 
of  Coimty  workers  in  manufacturing, 
19.8  percent  in  trade,  and  16.8  percent 
in  government  activities.  Data  from 
County  Business  Patterns:  1974  provide 
a  better  view  of  Warren  County  em¬ 
ployment.  In  1974,  229  workers  in  the 
County  were  employed  in  the  construc¬ 


tion  sector.  A  total  of  6,144  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing,  mostly  in  pri¬ 
mary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  pe¬ 
troleum  and  coaL  Machinery  and  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  also  supported  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  ot  workers.  Lumbering  on- 
ployed  262.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
in  the  county  employed  slightly  more 
than  3,300  workers,  and  the  service  sec¬ 
tor  gave  jobs  to  1,560. 

McKean  County  had  a  1970  labor  force 
of  20,665  persons  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  5.5  percent.  Analysis  of  job  dis¬ 
tribution  showed  41.0  percent  of  work¬ 
ers  in  manufacturing.  16.9  percent  in 
trade.  11.1  percent  in  government,  and 
5.9  percent  in  services.  Data  in  County 
Business  Patterns:  1974  provide  a  more 
detailed  picture  of  employment.  At  that 
time,  582  persons  were  employed  in  min¬ 
ing,  and  348  in  construction.  Manufac¬ 
turing  provided  jobs  for  8.250  persons 
mostly  in  petroleum  and  coal  mining, 
fabricated  metal  production,  electrical 
equipment  manufacture,  and  stone,  clay, 
and  glass  manufacturing.  Food  and  food 
products  and  lumbering  also  provided 
significant  employment.  In  the  non¬ 
manufacturing  sectors,  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  employed  2,481  workers,  and 
the  service  sector  employed  1,927. 

The  overall  picture  presented  by  the 
Census  and  Coimty  Business  Patterns 
data  is  that  of  a  somewhat  diversified 
non-agiicultural  economy  in  the  area, 
dominated  by  heavy  industry.  The  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  Industry  and  indus¬ 
tries  related  to  petroleum,  coal,  and  iron 
ore  loom  large  in  the  employment  pic¬ 
ture. 

Of  the  towns  in  and  around  the  branch 
line,  (mly  Warren  was  analyzed  in  the 
1970  Census.  Warren  had  a  population 
of  12.998  persons  in  1970  and  an  unem- 
plosrment  rate  of  3.3  percent.  Slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  its  workers  were 
employed  in  manufacturing,  while  47.9 
percent  of  all  workers  were  classified  as 
white  collar. 

Census  data  thus  shows  the  area 
around  the  branch  line  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  limited  growth  over  the  past  two 
decades  or  to  have  suffered  declines  in 
important  economic  indicators.  The 
dominance  of  heavy  industry  in  the 
manufacturing  sector,  particularly  in¬ 
dustry  susceptible  to  cyclical  influences, 
suggests  that  the  area  will  not  experi¬ 
ence  a  stable  growth  pattern  over  the 
near  future. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
local  rail  patrons,  and  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Penn  Central  during  the 
railroad  restructuring  in  1974  provided 
the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a  list  of 
26  firms  that  were  alleged  to  have  used 
the  Warren-Kane  line.  Of  these  26  firms, 
local  ofiQcials  and  rail  patrons  had* no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  two  firms, 
and  14  firms  were  served  by  the  ncm- 
subsidized  Conrail  portion  of  the  Em¬ 
porium  Secondary  Track.  However,  two 
of  these  14  firms  used  USRA  Line  No. 
252  for  their  overhead  traffic  shlianents. 
The  remaining  ten  firms  were  judged 
capable  of  generating  carload  business 
and  were  interviewed  by  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Team.  The  other  businesses  in  these 
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towns  are  almost  exclusively  small  com-  the  time  that  it  takes  to  service  it  and  only  that  portion  of  Ure  Wilmington  and 
mercial  and  retail  establishments  that  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  its  operation.  Northern  Branch  from  the  Pennsyl- 
rely  on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their  in  addition,  the  viability  of  the  line  vania -Delaware  State  Border  (milepost 
predmninantly  small  shipments.  might  be  Improved  by  upgrading  team  12.7)  to  South  Modena  (milepost  30.2 », 

Of  the  ten  firms  Interviewed,  one  firm  track  facilities  and  promoting  their  use.  a  distance  of  17.5  miles,  "nds  portion  the 
stated  that  it  had  never  used  the- rail-  USRA  Line  No.  907/939:  Wilmington  Wilmington  and  Northern  Branch  is  be- 
road  and  had  no  intention  of  using  it  and  Northern  Branch.  The  Wilmington  ing  operated  under  subsidy  by  the  Oc- 
in  the  future;  two  firms  indicated  that  and  Northom.  Branch,  formerly  part  of  toraro  Railroad.  The  line  connects  at 
they  had  used  the  line  in  the  past  (be-  the  Reading  Company  system  extends  Souht  Modena  with  Conrail  and  at  Els- 
tween  1948  and  1976)  but  have  no  inten-  northwestward  from  Wilmington,  Dela-  mere  Jimction,  near  Wilmington,  with 
tion  of  using  it  in  the  future.  The  re-  ware  (milepost  0.0)  through  Chadds  the  Chessie  System.  The  line  crosses  the 
maining  seven  rail  patrons  are  active  Ford  (milepost  15.2),  Pocopson  (mile-  Octoraro  Branch,  USRA  Line  No.  142, 
users  of  the  line.  Only  one  of  the  seven  post  18.0),  Lenape  (milepost  18.8), Wa-  at  Chadds  Ford,  where  a  connection  is 
active  users  planned  any  expansion  (con-  waset  (milepost  20.8),  Northbrook  planned  between  the  two  lines.  The  line 
struction  of  a  new  warehouse  and  trip-  (milepost  22.9),  EmbreevUle  (milepost  is  located  in  Chester  County.  The  Corn- 
ling  the  size  of  their  business).  25.9)  and  South  Modena  (milepost  30.2)  monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 

Field  investigations  by  the  RSPO  Pro  j-  to  WtN  Junction  (milepost  64.7),  a  dis-  pressed  an  interest  in  preserving  this 
ect  Team  revealed  the  following  basic  tance  of  64.7  miles.  The  RSPO  analyzed  line  as  a  ‘‘high  and  wide”  route, 
facts  about  this  line;  (1)  the  largest  _  rirt-T/n-irk 

amount  of  traffic  that  moves  over  the  Figure  3:  USRA  Line  NO.  907/939 

line  is  primarily  overhead  traffic :  (2)  the 
line  provides  the  most  direct  route  for 
the  overhead  traffic  of  two  rail  patrons, 

Hammermill  Paper  Company  of  Erie  and 
United  Refining  Company  of  Warren; 

(3)  the  line  has  a  limited  number  of 
rail  patrons  and  commodities;  (4)  the 
line  generates  primarily  originating  traf¬ 
fic;  (5)  traffic  volume  has  declined;  (6) 
in  1973,  Penn  Central  received  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  revenue  generated  by 
the  line;  (7)  the  line  segment  between 
milepost  66.5  and  milepost  92.5  lacks  any 
major  rail-oriented  industries;  (8)  nine 
of  the  firms  interviewed  directly  have 
no  appreciable  business  expansion  plans; 

(9)  current  potential  rail  users  between 
milepost  66.5  and  milepost  92.5  would 
simply  be  unable  to  support  a  viable 
railroad  operation;  (10)  currently,  the 
line  cannot  become  economically  viable 
without  the  inclusion  of  overhead  traf¬ 
fic  which  is,  of  course,  non -captive  to 
this  line;  (11)  future  rail-oriented  in¬ 
dustrial  development  along  this  line 
would  be  difficult  because  of  the  terrain; 

(12)  there  was  no  evidence  of  ahy  indus¬ 
trial  planning  or  development  along  the 
line  tetween  milepost  66.5  and  milepost 
92.5;  (13)  a  certain  amount  of  traffic 
generated  by  this  segment  is  short-haul 
business;  and  (14)  certain  unusual  rail 
maintenance  and  operational  costs  are 
possible  because  of  the  segment’s  suscw- 
tibility  to  rock  slides,  flooding  and  wash¬ 
outs. 

For  the  period  May  through  November, 

1976.  actual  train  operations  over  this 
portion  of  the  line  generated  a  net  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  of  $12,082,  caused  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  result  of  the  substantial 
volume  of  overhead  traffic.  For  eleven 
m(mths  of  operation  (April,  1976  through 
February,  1977)  the  line  generated  108 
carloads  of  traffic;  on  and  annualized 
basis  this  indicate  that  traffic  levels 
have  fallen  to  40.0  percent  of  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

At  this  time,  imder  present  conditions, 

USRA  Line  No.  252  between  Wwren 
and  Kane  does  not  appear  to  be  a  likely 
candidate  for  non-subsidlzed  operation. 

However,  the  line  is  not  totally  without 
econmnic  viability  because  o/l  the  over¬ 
head  traffic  moved  ovw  the  ratire  Em- 
p(Nium  Seccxidary  Track.  Moreover,  re¬ 
habilitation  ot  the  line  would  reduce 
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The  Wilmington  and  Northern 
Branch  serves  an  area  of  the  State 
which  has  experienced  considerable  ur¬ 
ban  growth  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Its  economy  exhibits  a  .balanced  mix¬ 
ture  of  maufacturing,  services,  and 
agricultiu«.  Chester  County  is  located 
in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
Philadelphia  SMSA  and  abuts  the  Read¬ 
ing  SMSA.  It  is  benefited  from  economic 
expansion  taking  place  in  Reading. 
Philadelphia,  and  Wilmington. 

The  1960  and  1970  Census  of  Popula¬ 
tion  indicate  that  Chester  County  has 
experienced  significant  population 
growth  during  the  past  two  decades.  Be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1960,  population  in  the 
County  increased  by  32.3  percent,  aided 
by  net  in-migration  of  16.4  percent, 
largely  from  nearby  urban  areas.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  1960-1970  decade, 
population  grew  by  31.9  percent,  with  a 
20  percent  net  in-migration.  The  total 
1970  population  was  reported  to  be  278,- 
311  persons.  A  reflection  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  urabnization  of  the  County  was  the 
fact  that  45  percent  of  the  1970  popu¬ 
lation  was  classified  as  urban. 

The  1970  labor  force  in  Chester 
County  was  reported  to  be  113,043  per¬ 
sons.  of  whom  2.1  percent  were  then  un¬ 
employed.  Analysis  of  Job  distribution 
shows  that  35.1  percent  of  County  work¬ 
ers  were  nnployed  in  manufacturing, 
16.7  percent  were  employed  in  •  trade, 
12.9  percent  in  government,  and  6.1  per¬ 
cent  in  services.  Only  4.9  percent  were 
employed  in  the  construction  industry. 

Census  data  indicate  that  the  rural 
nonfarm  population  in  Chester  County 
in  1970  was  144,539  persons.  Farm  pop¬ 
ulation  was  only  8,637,  a  30.9  percent 
decline  since  1960.  There  were  2,016 
farms  in  the  County  in  1970,  averaging 
118  acres  in  size.  Average  farm  revenue 
in  Chester  County  was  $41,027,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  State  average  of  only  $24,- 
062.  A  total  of  44.6  percent  of  all  Coimty 
Farms  had  sales  annually  between  $10,- 
000  and  $40,000.  These  data  strongly  in¬ 
dicate  a  thriving  agricultural  sector 
with  a  high  average  farm  income.  Over¬ 
strong  economic  growth  aroimd  the 
all.  the  data  for  the  County  indicate 
branch  line  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Both  manufacturing  activity  and  agri- 
cultimil  activity  have  expanded  signifi- 
canUy,  while  service  and  other  support 
have  grown  concomitantly.  This  pat¬ 
tern  of  strong,  balanced  growth  can  be 


e.xpected  to  continue  into  the  near 
future. 

Geographically.  USRA  Line  No.  907/ 
939  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Plateau,  and  is  characterized  by 
hilly  to  slightly  moimtainous  topogra¬ 
phy. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
local  rail  patrons  and  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Reading  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  restructuring  in  1974  provided 
the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a  list  of 
eight  firms  that  were  alleged  to  have 
used  the  Wilmington  and  Northern 
Branch.  Local  rail  patrons  and  officials 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
one  of  these  firms.  Two  other  firms  were 
not  interviewed  because  of  the  size  and 
nature  of  their  businesses.  The  remain¬ 
ing  five  firms  were  Judged  capable  of 
generating  carload  business  and  were  in¬ 
terviewed.  The  other  businesses  in  these 
towns  are  almost  exclusively  small  com¬ 
mercial  and  retail  establishments  that 
rely  on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their 
pr^ominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  five  firms  interviewed,  three 
stated  that  they  had  last  used  the  rail¬ 
road  prior  to  1970  and  had  no  intention 
of  using  it  in  the  future.  One  firm  stated 
that  they  were  an  active  rail  user  imtil 
1973  but  had  no  intention  of  using  the 
line  in  the  future;  this  firm  was  trying 
to  sell  its  business.  The  single  remain¬ 
ing  firm  is  an  active  rail  patnm  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  was  undergoing  an  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Field  investigations  by  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  revealed  the  following 
basic  facts  about  this  line:  (1)  The  area 
lacks  any  major  rail-oriented  industries; 
(2)  industrial  development  along  the 
line  is  severely  restricted  by  the  high 
cost  of  land  and  the  lack  of  suitable 
building  sites  because  of  possible  Hood¬ 
ing  problems;  (3)  there  is  no  evidence 
of  industrial  planning  or  devel(H)ment 
along  the  entire  line;  (4)  currently  the 
line  cannot  become  economically  viable 
without  the  inclusion  of  overhead  traf¬ 
fic  which  is.  of  course,  non-captive  to 
this  line;  (5)  the  current  potential  rail 
users  would  simply  be  unable  to  support 
a  viable  railroad  operation;  (6)  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  have  already  siKcessfully 
shifted  traffic  to  other  modes  or  rail¬ 
heads;  (7)  the  line  presently  generates 
primarily  originating  traffic; ,  and  (8) 
the  line  has  a  limited  number  of  rail 
patrons  and  commodities. 


Conrail  operated  this  line  under  sub¬ 
sidy  until  January  15,  1977.  For  the  pe¬ 
riod  May  through  November,  1976,  ac¬ 
tual  train  operations  over  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Northern  Branch  resulted  in  an 
operating  deficit  of  $2,506.  For  nine 
months  of  operation  (April  through  De- 
^cember)  the. line  generated  10  carloads 
'of  freight.  On  an  annualized  basis  this 
indicated  that  traffic  levels  have  in¬ 
creased  33  percent  over  their  1973  level. 
Cost  and  revenue  data  is  not  currently 
available  for  the  actual  operation  of  the 
line  by  the  Octoraro  Railroad  for  the 
period  since  January  15,  1977. 

Conclusions 

At  this  time,  and  under  the  present 
conditions.  USRA  Line  No.  907/939  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  likely  candidate  for 
nonsubsidized  operation.  However,  once 
a  planned  connection  is  established  with 
USRA  Line  No.  142  at  Chadds  Ford 
Junction,  and  if  the  Octoraro  Railroad 
is  able  to  open  an  interchange  of  rail 
cars  with  the  Chessie  System  at  Elsmere 
Junction,  the  cost/revenue  relationship 
may  improve  considerably.  Continued 
service  by  the  Octoraro  Railroad  appears 
to  be  the  most  cost-efficient  method  of 
operation  presently  available.  However, 
the  viability  of  the  line  could  probably 
be  Improved  by  upgrading  team  track 
facilities  and  promoting  their  use. 

USRA  Line  No.  912:  Gettysburg  and 
Harrisburg  Branch.  The  Gettysburg  and 
Harrisburg  Branch,  formerly  part  of  the 
Reading  Company  system,  extends 
southward  from  Gettysburg  Jimctiim 
(mile-post  0.0),  through  Mt.  Holly 
Springs  (milepost  7.84),  Hunters  Run 
(milepost  9.9) .  Goodyear  (milepost  12.8) . 
Stamers  (milepost  14.4),  Peach  Glen 
(milepost  15.0),  Gardners  (milepost 
16.9),  Bendersville  (milepost  19.5)  and 
Biglerville  (milepost  23.4)  to  Gettysburg 
(milepost  31.2),  a  distance  of  31.2  miles. 
The  ^PO  analyzed  that  portion  of  the 
line  from  Mt.  Holly  Springs  (milepost 
7.4)  to  Gettysburg  (milepost  32.2) ,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  23.36  miles.  This  portion 
of  the  Gettysburg  Branch  is  being 
operated  under  subsidy  by  the 
Gettysburg  Railroad.  The  line  is  l<x:ated 
in  both  Adams  and  Cumberland  Coim- 
ties.  It  connects  with  Conrail  at  Mt.  Holly 
Springs  and  with  Western  Maryland’s 
Hagerstown  to  Baltimore  line  at  Gettys- 
J)urg.  . 
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Figure  4:  USRA  Line  No.  912 


To  Carlisle 
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Jacks  Mountain 
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The  Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg 
Branch  serves  an  area  of  the  State  which 
has  experienced  significant  urbanization 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Adams  County 
is  in  the  western  section  of  the  York  eco¬ 
nomic  area.  It  abuts  Cumberland  County 
to  the  north,  which  is  located  in  the  Har¬ 
risburg  SMSA.  Both  Counties  have  towns 
and  cities  of  significant  size  and  many 
small  towns  servicing  surroimding  agri¬ 
cultural  and  forest  areas.  In  those  parts 
of  both  Counties  where  agriculture  is 
possible,  general  farming  and  dairy 
farming  are  the  rule.  In  Adams  County, 
particularly  in  the  more  mountainous 
reaches  of  the  County,  fruit  growing  is 
common. 

The  1960  and  1970  Census  of  Popula¬ 
tion  show  that  both  Adams  County  and 
Cumberland  County  experienced  signifi¬ 
cant  population  growth  over  the  past  two 


*under  subsidy 

decades.  Between  1950  and  1960,  popu¬ 
lation  in  Adams  County  increased  by  17.4 
percent,  aided  by  1.7  percent  net  In-mi- 
graticm.  Growth  during  the  succeeding 
decade  was  9.7  percent,  with  net  out¬ 
migration  of  1.4  percent,  llie  1970  popu¬ 
lation  in  Adams  County  was  56,937  per- 
scHis,  of  whom  23  percent  were  classified 
as  urban.  In  Cumberland  County,  popu¬ 
lation  increased  between  1950  and  1960 
by  32.1  percent,  including  15.7  percent 
net  in-migration.  During  the  1960-1970 
decade,  population  growth  was  26.7  per¬ 
cent,  again  including  15.8  percent  in- 
migration.  The  1970  pcqiulation  for  the 
County  was  158,177  perscms,  of  whom 
€6.2  percent  were  classified  as  urban. 

Adams  County  had  a  1970  labor  force 
of  23,555  of  whom  3.1  percent  were  then 
unemployed.  Analysis  of  Job  distribution 
show^  that  manufacturing  provided 


36.0  percent  of  Jobs  in  the  County,  while 
trade  provided  Jobs  for  another  17.1  per¬ 
cent  of  County  workers.  The  service  sec¬ 
tor  employed  only  5.6  percent  of  work¬ 
ers,  while  construction,  reflecting  the 
heavy  population  growth,  employed 
6.8  percent.  Government  employees 
amoimted  to  10.7  percent  of  the  whole. 

Cumberland  Coimty  had  a  1970  labor 
force  of  68,223  persons,  of  whom  2.1  per¬ 
cent  were  then  unemployed.  Government 
was  the  largest  employer  in  the  County, 
employing  22.0  percent  of  all  workers. 
Manufacturing  employed  20.4  percent, 
while  trade  employed  20.8  percent.  The 
service  sector  accoimted  for  only  5.9  per¬ 
cent  of  all  workers. 

Overall  the  Census  data  show  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  growth  over  the  past  two  decades 
in  both  Counties.  Agricultural  activity 
was  strong,  despite  a  declining  farm 
population.  Manufactwing  showed  solid 
if  modest  increase  and  is  not  dominated 
by  a  single  industry.  This  balanced  mod¬ 
est  growth  can^be  expected  to  ccmtinue 
over  the  near  future. 

Geographically,  the  branch  line  tra¬ 
verses  the  southern  mountain  porticm  of 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  which  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  hilly  or  mountainous  regi(m  with 
forests  occupying  a  significant  part  of 
the  land  area. 

The  Cmnmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Gettysburg  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  local  rail  patrons,  and  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  the  Reading  Ccunpany 
during  the  railroad  restructuring  proc¬ 
ess  provided  the  RSPO  Project  Team 
with  a  list  of  47  firms  that  were  alleged 
to  have  used  that  portion  of  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  and  Harrisburg  Branch  imder 
study  by  the  RSPO.  Of  these  47  firms, 
five  were  located  cm  a  non-subsidized 
Conrail  line,  five  were  listed  twice,  three 
firms  were  no  longer  in  business  and  two 
firms  were  imknown  to  local  officials  and 
rail  patrons. 

The  remaining  32  firms  were  Judged 
capable  of  generating  carload  business 
and  were  interviewed.  TTie  other  busi¬ 
nesses  in  these  towns  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  small  conunercial  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  that  rely  entirely  on  motor 
carriers  to  handle  their  predcnnlnantly 
small  shipments. 

Of  the  32  firms  interviewed,  two  firms 
stated  that  they  had  never  used  rail 
service  and  had  no  intenticm  of  using  it 
in  the  future.  Five  firms  indicated  that 
although  they  had  used  rail  service  in 
the  past,  they  had  no  intention  of  using 
it  in  the  future.  Two  other  firms  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  used  the  line  pre¬ 
viously  but  were  uncertain  of  any  future 
use.  Three  firms  were  found  to  be  users 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad.  The 
remaining  20  rail  patrons  are  Active 
users  of  the  line. 

Of  these  20  firms,  16  indicated  that 
they  received  or  shipped  full  carloads  of 
freight.  Hie  other  four  firms  indicated  ■ 
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Figure  5:  USRA  Line  No.  935 


that  on  occasion  they  would  share  a  car¬ 
load  of  freight  between  themselves.  Nine 
of  the  firms  indicated  that  some  form 
of  business  expansicxi  was  currently  im- 
derway  or  contemplated.  The  remaining 
11  firms  expressed  no  expansimi  plans. 

Field  investigations  by  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Team  revealed  the  following  basic 
facts  about  this  ime:  (1)  The  line  gen¬ 
erates  primarily  terminating  traffic;  (2) 
there  are  relatively  few  patrons  that 
generate  the  majority  of  the  traffic;  (3) 
traffic  volume  has  increased  from  the 
1973  levels;  (4)  a  number  of  ndl  patrons 
are  planning  expansions  of  their  facili¬ 
ties;  (5)  overhead  traffic  is  currently 
moving  over  the  line;  (6)  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  industrial  planning  or 
development  along  the  line;  (7)  future 
rail-oriented  industrial  development 
along  portions  of  this  line  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  because  of  the  terrain;  (8)  the  line 
has  certain  rail  operation  difficulties, 
e.g..  grades,  susceptibility  to  flooding  and 
wa^outs;  and  (9)  the  line  has  a  limited 
number  of  rail  patrons. 

Conrail’s  operation  of  this  line  between 
May  and  September,  1976,  resulted  in  an 
operating  deficit  of  429,222.  For  six 
months  of  operation  (April  through  Sep¬ 
tember)  ,  the  line  generated  912  carloads 
of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis  this 
indicates  that  traffic  levels  have  in¬ 
creased  to  114.7  percent  of  their  1973 
levels.  The  Gettysburg  Railroad,  which 
has  operated  the  line  since  October  15, 
1976,  estimates  that  after  one  year  of 
operation  the  line  will  generate  a  net 
positive  contribution  of  $99,240.  Over¬ 
head  traffic  moving  over  the  line  between 
Mt.  Holly  Springs  and  Gettysburg  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  estimated  revenue  figure. 

Conclusions 

At  this  time,  and  imder  the  present 
conditions,  USRA  Line  No. '912  appears 
to  be  a  possible  candidate  for  non-sub- 
sidized  operation.  Continued  service  by 
the  Gettysburg  Railroad  appears  to  be 
the  most  cost-efficient  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  currently  available.  However,  the 
viability  of  the  line  could  be  further  en¬ 
hanced  by  upgrading  the  team  track 
facilities  at  Gardners,  Bendersville,  Big- 
lerville  and  Gettysburg,  and  promoting 
their  use. 

USRA  Line  No.  935:  Stony  Creek 
Branch.  The  Stony  Creek  Branch,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the  Reading  Company 
system,  extends  southwesterly  from 
Lansdale  (milepost  0.0)  through  West 
Point  (milepost  2.4),  Belfry  (milepost 
4.9)  and  Hartranft  (milepost  7.5)  to 
Norristown  (milepost  9.9) ,  a  distance  of 
9.9  miles.  The  line  is  owned  by  the  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsvlvania  Transportation 
Authority  (SE3*TA)  and  is  operated  im¬ 
der  subsidy  by  Conrail.  RSPO  analyzed 
that  portion  of  the  line  that  extends 
from  slightly  south  of  Lansdale  (mile¬ 
post  1.5)  to  slightly  north  of  Norristown 
(milepost  9.0),  a  distance  of  7.5  miles. 
Thfe  line  is  located  in  Montgomry  County. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  preserving  this 
line  as  a  “high  and  wide”  route. 


The  Stony  Creek  Branch  serves  a  por- 
ti(m  of  the  State  which  is  predominantly 
urban  in  character,  although  there  is 
some  agricultural  activity.  Montgomery 
County  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Philadelphia  SMSA,  and  is 
contiguous  to  the  Reading  SMSA  to  the 
north.  The  County  has  several  towns  of 
significant  size,  including  the  termini 
of  the  line,  Norristown  and  Lansdale, 
which  were  of  sufficient  size  to  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  1970  Cmsus  of  Population. 
Most  towns  in  the  County  serve  as 
modest-size  trade  and  distribution  cen¬ 


ters  for  surrounding  agricultural  areas. 
Generalized  farming  is  the  rule  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  although  dairying  and 
vegetable  production  produce  significant 
amounts  of  farm  revenue.  The  County 
is  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  and  is  distinguished 
by  gently  rolling  to  hilly  t(H>ography. 

Data  from  the  1960  and  1970  Census 
of  Populaticm  emphasize  the  increasingly 
urbanized  nature  of  Montgomery 
County.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  the 
County  has  experienced  significant 
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growth.  Between  1950  and  1960,  popula¬ 
tion  in  Montgomery  County  grew  by 

46.3  percent,  including  31.0  percent  net 
in-migration.  During  the  1960-1970  dec¬ 
ade,  population  grew  again  by  20.8  per¬ 
cent,  aided  by  net  in-migration  of  11.6 
percent.  The  total  1970  population  for 
the  County  was  623,799  persons,  of  whom 

81.4  percent  were  clasihed  as  urban. 

The  1970  labor  force  in  Montgomery 

County  was  263,318,  of  whom  only  2.4 
percent  were  unemployed  at  the  time. 
The  County’s  location  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  SMSA  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
34.2  percent  of  coimty  workers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing.  Another  20.1 
percent  were  employed  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  6.7  percent  in  services,  and 
10.1  percent  in  government  activities. 
Construction  provided  jobs  for  another 
5.0  percent.  Overall,  the  Census  and  re¬ 
lated  data  show  a  pattern  of  strong  and 
balanced  growth  for  Montgomery 
County,  and  for  the  region  in  and  aroimd 
the  branch  line.Tn  spite  of  the  County’s 
proximity  to  Philadelphia,  its  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  remains  strong  as  its  manu¬ 
facturing  and  service  activities  increase 
in  size. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  Xansdale  Chamber  of  Cwnmerce, 
the  Norristown  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
local  rail  patrons  and  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Reading  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  rail  restructuring  in  1974  pro¬ 
vided  the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a  list 
of  21  firms  which  were  alleged  to  have 
used  the  Stony  Creek  Branch.  Of  these 
21  firms,  five  were  not  interviewed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  size,  type  of  business  or 
type  of  service  rendered  and  two  could 
not  be  located.  The  remaining  14  firms 
were  judged  capable  of  generating  car¬ 
load  business  and  were  interviewed  by 
the  RSPO  Project  Team.  The  other  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  service  area  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  small  commercial  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  that  rely  entirely  on  motor 
carriers  to  handle  their  predominantly 
small  shipments. 

Of  the  14  firms  interviewed,  four 
stated  that  although  they  had  utilized 
rail  service  previously,  they  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  using  it  again  in  the  future. 
Three  firms  indicated  that  although  they 
had  not  utilized  rail  service  previously 
they  might  use  it  in  the  future.  One  firm 


that  had  occasionally  used  the  line  pre¬ 
viously  indicated  that  any  future  use 
would  be  on  an  emergency  l^is  only  and 
one  firm  was  using  the  line  only  as  a 
convenient  storage  site  for  a  specialized 
rail  car.  The  remaining  five  firms  were 
active  rail  users. 

Field  investigation  by  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  revealed  the  following 
basic  facts  about  this  line:  (1)  the  line 
generates  primarily  terminating  trafBc: 
<2)  the  Reading  Company  received  only 

18.5  percent  of  the  to^  line  revenue  in 
1973;  (3)  carload  traffic  has  declined 
since  1973;  (4)  four  commodities  con¬ 
stitute  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total 
traffic;  (5)  Mily  one  current  user  ex¬ 
pressed  expansion  plans  that  might  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  use  of  rail  service;  (6) 
currently  planned  industrial  devd(H>- 
ment  is  limited  to  a  single  limited  area 
and  no  construction  date  has  been  es¬ 
tablished;  (7)  development  of  the  re¬ 
maining  available  area  along  the  right- 
of-way  is  restricted  by  the.  existence  erf 
numerous  residential  areas,  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  &  flood  plain  and  by  lack  of 
existing  or  near-term  extension  ot  sewer 
service;  (8)  the  line  had  previously  car¬ 
ried  a  substantial  volume  of  overtiead 
traffic  including  high  and  wide  ship¬ 
ments;  a  limited  number  of  high  and 
wide  carloads  are  still  being  moved  over 
the  branch;  (9)  a  number  of  farms  have 
already  successfully  shifted  traffic  to 
other  modes  oi'  railheads;  and  (10)  the 
line  has  a  limited  number  of  rail 
patnms. 

For  the  period  May  through  Novem¬ 
ber,  1976,  actiial  train  operations  by 
Conrail  over  the  Stony  Creek  Branch 
resulted  in  an  (n>erating  deficit  of  $1,234. 
For  eleven  months  of  operation  (April 
through  February)  the  line  generated 
129  carloads  of  freight;  on  an  annualized 
basis  this  indicated  that  traffic  has  de¬ 
clined  to  90  percent  of  the  1973  levels. 

CONCLTTSIOKS 

At  this  time,  and  under  the  present 
conditions.  USRA  line  No.  935  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  likely  candidate  for  im¬ 
mediate  non-subsidized  operation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  line  is  not  totally  without  eco¬ 
nomic  viability,  and  a  number  of  actions 
could  be  pursued  to  enhance  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  its  continued  operation  and  to 


improve  its  \iability.  The  following 
courses  of  action  should  be  considered: 

(1)  The  viabiUty  of  the  line  might  be 
improved  by  upgrading  and  promoting 
theruse  of  team  track  facilities  along  the 
line.  This  might  attract  more  traffic  to 
the  line. 

(2)  The  CcHnmonwealth  should  con¬ 
sider  the  resiunption  of  coed  deliveries 
by  rail  to  the  Norristown  State  Hospital. 
Information  received  by  the  RiS*0  Pro¬ 
ject  Team  indicates  that  this  could  in¬ 
crease  traffic  on  the  line  by  250-300  car¬ 
loads  annually. 

USRA  Line  No.  923:  Catawissa  Branch 
and  USRA  Line  No.  1009:  Nesquehoning 
Valley  Branch.  The  Catawissa  Branch, 
formerly  part  of  the  Reading  Company 
System  extends  northwest  from  Bams, 
Pennsylvania  (milepost  103.0)  through 
Lofty  (milepost  110.5),  and  Rupert 
(milepost  147.1)  to  Newberry  Junction, 
Pennsylvania  (milepost  202.8).  'Die 
RSPO  analyzed  only  that  portion  of  the 
Catawissa  Branch  that  extends  from  the 
vicinity  of  Haucks  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lofty,  a  distance  of  approximately  5.0 
miles.  Although  there  are  no  actual  rail 
patrons  on  this  portion  of  the  Catawissa 
Branch,  the  Commonwealth  included  - 
this  line  in  its  request  to  the  RJ^*0  since 
the  line  would  form  part  of  the  pr(H>osed 
“Anthracite  ’Through-Rail  IxxgJ,’’  which 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this 
report.  USRA  Line  No.  923  is  currently 
being  served  by  Conrail  under  the  subsidy 
program. 

The  Nesquehoning  Valley  Branch, 
formerly  part  of  the  L^igh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road,  extends  westward  from  E*ackerton 
Junction.  Pennsylvania  (milepost  0.0) 
through  Nesquehoning  (mil^ost  5.9), 
Hauto  (milepost  10.0),  Hometown  (near 
milepost  16.0),  and  Haucks  (milepost 
18.0)  to  Tamanend,  Pennsylvania  (mile¬ 
post  19.2).  The  line  between  milepost 
18.0  (near  Haucks)  and  milepost  19.2 
(Tamanend)  is  now  out  of  service.  Ihe 
RSPO  analyzed  the  entire  Nesquehoning 
Valley  Branch,  which  is  currently  being 
operated  under  subsidy  by  Conrail.  USRA 
Line  Numbers  923  and  1009  are  located 
solely  in  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Coun¬ 
ties;  however,  the  proposed  “Anthracite 
Through-Rail  Lo<h)”  line  would  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  CTarbon,  Schuylkill  and  Luzerne 
County. 
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Allhough  the  RSPO,  under  section  205 
(e)  (2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is  only 
directed  to  “*  •  *  prepare  and  publish 
an  evaluation  of  the  economic  viability 
of  •  •  •  light-density  lines  within  ial 
*  •  •  State  which  are  not  designated 
for  inclusiOTi  in  the  Pinal  System  Plan,” 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  also 
requested  the  RSPO  to  examine  the 
Pennsylvania  Etepartment  of  Trans¬ 
portation’s  proposal  for  serving  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania,  via  portions  of  the  Cata- 
wissa  Branch  and  the  Nesquehoning  Val¬ 
ley  Branch. 

Anthracite  through-rail  loop.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  remove  the  railroad  tracks  from 
the  streets  in  downtown  Hazletcm  and 
to  insure  continued  rail  service  to  pa¬ 
trons  on  the  Nesquehoning  Branch  and 
in  the  Hazletcm  area,  Pennsylvania’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  State  Planning  and  Development, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  ’Trans¬ 
portation,  the  Greater  Hazleton  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  others,  recommended 
development  of  a  so-called  “Anthracite 
Through-Rail  Loop.”  Under  this  concept 
Conrail  would  operate  trains  from  and  to 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  in  a  looping 
continuous  rail  traffic  flow  pattern  (see 
Figure  6) .  ’Trains  out  of  Allentown  would 
enter  the  “loop”  at  Packerton  Junction, 
travel  west  along  the  Nesquehcming 
Brsuich  (USRA  Line  No.  1009)  to  Haucks 
In  Schuykill  County  and  continue  north 
on  a  portion  of  the  Catawissa  Branch 
(USRA  Line  No.  923)  to  the  Lofty  area. 
’Ihe  train  would  continue  northeast  from 
Lofty  to  Silver  Brook  Junction,  where  it 
would  move  over  new  tracks  to  be  placed 
on  the  former  Central  Railroad  Company 
of  New  Jersey  road  bed,  and  thence  to 
Audenried.  Prom  Audenried  the  train 
would  continue  north  through  both 
Oneida  and  Hazleton  Junctions  to  Har- 
leigh  Junction.  From  Harleigh  Junction 
the  train  would  then  move  east  through 
Ebervale,  Pink  Ash  Junction  and  the 
Jeddo  Tunnel  and  then  south  to  Ashmore 
Junction.  From  Ashmore  Junction  the 
train  would  descend  the  Weatherly  grade 
southeast  to  M&H  Junction  (Penn 
Haven  Juncticm),  and  return  to  Allen¬ 
town. 

In  order  to  complete  the  proposed 
loop,  the  following  actions  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  (see  Figure  6) : 

(1)  USRA  Line  No.  1009  Should  be  reha¬ 
bilitated  to  FRA  Class  II  track  standards. 

(2)  The  high  Hometown  Viaduct,  built 
over  40  years  ago,  should  undergo  a  com¬ 
plete  inspection  by  qualified  bridge  engi¬ 
neers  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  steel 
work  and  footings.  According  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Public  Utility  Commission,  600 
bridge  ties  will  also  have  to  be  renewed 
withm  5  years. 

(3)  A  connection  should  be  built  in  the 
area  around  Haucks  to  jolr  USRA  Line  Nos. 
923  and  1009. 

(4)  Set-off  and  pick-up  tracks  should  be 
constructed  In  the  Haucks  ares  for  Thmaqua 
traffic. 

(5)  The  connection  should  be  restored  at 
Hazelton  Junction  (RDO)  to  Jom  USRA 
Line  No.  923  and  the  Old  Tamaqua,  Hazelton 
and  NcMihern  Railroad. 

(6)  About  16,000  feet  of  track  between 
Hazleton  Junction  and  SUver  Brook  must 
be  rehabilitated  to  FRA  Clan  II  track 
standards. 


(7)  The  right-of-way  must  be  acquired 
from  ^Iver  Brook  to  Audenried  (the  road¬ 
bed  of  the  former  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey)  and  approximately  30,- 
670  feet  of  track  must  be  constructed  over  it. 

(8)  A  connection  must  be  built  at  Auden¬ 
ried  to  Join  the  proposed  “loop"  track  with 
Conrail’s  line. 

(9)  Set-off  and  pick-up  tracks  should  be 
constructed  in  the  Humbolt  and  Valmont 
Industrial  Park  area. 

(10)  A  connecting  “wye”  track  must  be 
built  at  Harleigh  Junction. 

(11)  Set-off  and  pick-up  track  should  be 
constructed  in  the  Ebervale  area. 

(12)  The  Jeddo  Tunnel  must  be  modified 
to  accomodate  the  passage  of  high  cube  rail 
cars. 

(13)  A  connecting  “wye"  track  must  be 
built  at  Ashmore. 

(14)  Conrail’s  main  line  between  Auden¬ 
ried  and  Ashmore  should  be  rehabilitated  to 
FRA  Class  II  standards. 

(15)  Land  for  right-of-way  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  for  all  new  construction. 

(16)  Automatic  flasher  and/or  gate  pro¬ 
tections  must  be  provided  at  numerous  pub¬ 
lic  vehicular  crossings  at  grade. 

(17)  Labor  agreements  must  be  negotiated 
to  cover  proposed  changes. 

Conclusions 

At  this  time,  under  present  conditifHis, 
it  does  not  ap[>ear  that  implementation 
of  the  propos^  “Anthracite  Through - 
Rail  Loop”  concept  will  improve  or  re¬ 
duce  the  costs  of  raU  operations;  nor 
does  it  represent  the  only  alternative 
rail  operational  pattern  available.  While 
the  actual  cost  figures  for  completing 
the  proposed  “loop”  are  somewhat  elu¬ 
sive,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  at  least  $3  million.  One  of  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  “loop”  concept  was  to 
remove  the  railroad  tracks  from  the 
streets  of  downtown  Hazleton.  An  alter¬ 
native  aiHiroach  could  also  accomplish 
this  objective  with  a  substantially  lower 
rehabilitatifm  cost  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  rail  service  to  patrons  in 
the  Valmont  and  Humbodlt  Industrial 
Parks  via  the  Jeddo  ’Tunn^  route.  ’This 
alternative  would  require  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  ITie  Jeddo  Tunnel  must  be  modified 
to  accomodate  the  passage  of  high  cube  rail 
cars. 

(2)  A  connecting  “wye"  track  should  be 
built  at  Harleigh  Junction. 

(3)  The  entire  line  between  Conrall’s  Ha¬ 
zleton  shop  area  and  the  Humboldt  Indus¬ 
trial  Park  should  be  rehabUltated  to  FRA 
Class  n  track  standards. 

It  should  be  noted  either  alternative 
will  increase  the  operating  expenses  of 
Conrail  over  the  present  operation. 

Nesquehoning  Valley  Branch.  ’The  Nes- 
quehcming  Valley  Branch  saves  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  which  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  chain.  It 
exhibits  a  mixed  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  econmny  with  generalized  farming 
predcxninating  in  those  areas  where 
fanning  is  possible.  A  major  p(»tion  of 
industrial  activity  is  closely  related  to 
iron,  petroleum,  and  coal.  Neither  of  the 
Counties  through  which  the  brapch  line 
runs  is  located  in  an  urbanized  regicm, 
although  both  abut  at  least  one  of  the 
SMSA’s  in  the  area. 

According  to  the  1960  and  1970  Cmsus 
of  Population,  both  of  the  Counties 


served  by  the  branch  line  experienced 
population  decline  over  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades.  Carbon  County  showed  a  decline  of 
8.1  percent  in  population  between  1950 
and  1960,  caused  primarily  by  net  out¬ 
migration  of  15.3  percent.  During  the 
1960-1970  decade,  the  County  lost  4.4 
percent  of  its  population,  again  largely 
because  of  high  out-migration.  Ihe  1970 
population  in  the  County  was  50,573,  with 
a  median  age  of  35.6.  ’Ihis  latter  figure  is 
considerably  above  the  state  median  age 
of  31  years,  a  fact  reflected  by  the  13  per¬ 
cent  of  County  population  age  65  or  more. 
At  the  time  of  the  1970  Census,  63.8  per¬ 
cent  of  Carbon  County  population  was 
classified  as  urban.  Schuylkill  County  ex¬ 
perienced  an  even  more  significant  de¬ 
cline  in  population  over  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades.  Between  1950  and  1960,  County 
population  dropped  by  13.7  percent, 
largely  because  of  net  out-migration  of 
19.23  percent.  During  the  1960-1970  dec¬ 
ade,  population  dropped  by  another  7.5 
percent,  again  mainly  because  of  out-mi¬ 
gration.  ’The  1970  population  in  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Coimty  was  160,089  persons,  with  a 
high  median  age  of  37.4  years.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  13.1  percent  of  County  resi¬ 
dents  were  age  65  or  more.  At  the  time  of 
the  census,  51.9  iiercent  of  Schuylkill 
County  residents  were  classified  as  urban. 
Population  data  thus  show  a  relatively 
urtonized  area,  suffering  from  population 
decline. 

’The  1970  labor  force  in  Carbon  County 
was  20.827,  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  2.7  percent.  Manufacturing  accounted 
for  the  largest  segment  of  jobs  in  the 
County,  providing  51.9  percent.  ’Trade 
generated  another  12.1  percent,  while 
services  occupied  only  4.2  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  Government  provided  jobs 
for  10.3  percent.  ’Die  employment  picture 
of  Carbon  County  is  thus  c«ie  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  concentrated  eccmomy,  dominated 
by  a  single  manufacturing  sector,  with 
relatively  weak  service  and  trade  areas. 

The  1970  labor  force  in  Schuylkill 
County  was  64,290  persons,  with  unem- 
plojrment  then  at  3.8  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Manufacturing  provided  jobs  for 
the  bulk  of  County  workers,  generating 
45.5  percent  of  all  employment.  Another 
14.7  percent  were  employed  in  trade,  4.5 
percent  in  services,  and  7.1  percent  in 
construction.  Like  Carbon  County, 
Schuylkill  County  showed  a  relatively 
concentrated  economy,  dominated  by  a 
single  manufacturing  Industry,  although 
its  trade  and  services  sector  wsis  some¬ 
what  more  diversified. 

Data  from  the  1970  Census  reveals  that 
both  C^bon  and  Schuylkill  Counties 
were  relatively  poor,  as  measured  by  me¬ 
dian  family  incc«ne. 

Of  the  two  Counties,  only  Schuylkill 
County  showed  significant  growth  in 
manufacturing  over  the  1963-1967  period. 

Of  the  towns  on  the  branch  line,  only 
Mahanoy  City  and  Jim  ’Thorpe  were  of 
sufficient  size  in  1970  to  merit  an  analysis 
in  the  Census  of  P<H)ulation. 

(Census  data  depict  an  economic  area 
which  is  relatively  weak,  which  is  highly 
dependent  on  one  or  two  major  manufac¬ 
turing  sectors,  and  which  has  experi¬ 
enced  little  or  no  economic  growth  over 
the  past  two  decades. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Nesquehoning  Branch  Line  Commit¬ 
tee.  the  Tamaqua  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  local  rail  patrons  and  information 
received  from  the  Penn  Central  during 
the  railroad  restructuring  in  1974  pro¬ 
vided  the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a  list 
of  ten  Arms  that  were  alleged  to  have 
used  the  Nesquehoning  Valley  Branch. 
Of  these  ten  firms,  one  firm  was  found 
to  be  located  on  another  rail  line,  one 
firm  was  no  longer  in  business,  and  local 
officials  and  rail  patrons  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  another  firm.  Hie 
remaining  seven  firms  were  judged  capa¬ 
ble  of  generating  carload  business  and 
were  interviewed.  The  other  businesses  in 
the  area  are  almost  exclusively  small 
commercial  and  retail  establishments 
that  rely  entirely  on  motor  carriers  to 
handle  their  predominantly  small  ship¬ 
ments. 

One  of  the  seven  firms  Interviewed 
stated  that  it  never  used  the  railroad  and 
has  no  intention  of  using  it  in  the  future; 
the  other  six  firms  are  active  users  of  the 
line. 

Field  investigations  by  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  revealed  the  following 
basic  facts  about  this  line:  (1)  certain 
future  traffic  projections  were  neither 
realistic  nor  substantiated,  e.g.,  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  Pennsylvania  Power  & 
Light  Electric  generating  plant  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  generate  600  carloads  of  scrap; 
(2)  the  railrcad  plant  is  badly  deterio¬ 
rated;  (3)  although  there  are  several  in¬ 
dustrial  sites  adjacent  to  the  line,  no 
industrial  development  was  in  evidence; 
(4)  the  line  has  a  limited  number  of  rail 
patrons  and  conunodities;  (5)  traffic 
volume  has  declined;  (6)  the  line  pres¬ 
ently  generates  primarily  terminating 
traffic;  (7)  certain  unusual  rail  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operational  costs  are  possible 
in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  high 
Hometown  Viaduct  over  the  Little 
Schuylkill  River;  (8)  there  are  no  rail 
patrons  from  the  Kovatch  Truck  Center 
facility  (milepost  5.9)  to  Packerton 
Junction  (milepost  0.0);  and  (9)  there 
is  recoverable  coal  in  refuse  banks  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  line. 

For  the  period  May  through  November, 
1976,  actual  train  operations  over  USRA 
Line  No.  1009  generated  a  net  positive 
contribution  of  $23,309.  However,  this 
amount  does  not  reflect  any  payment  to 
the  bankrupt  estate  for  the  return  on 
the  valuation  of  the  property.  For  eleven 
months  of  operation  (April-February) 
USRA  Line  No.  1009  generated  294  car¬ 
loads  of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis 
this  indicates  that  traffic  levels  have 
fallen  to  65.6  percent  of  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

At  this  time,  and  imder  the  present 
conditions,  USRA  line  No.  1009  appears 
to  be  an  economically  marginal  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  the  line  is  not  totally 
without  economic  viability,  and  a  num¬ 


ber  of  actions  could  be  pursued  to  en¬ 
hance  the  prospects  for  its  continued 
operation  and  to  improve  its  viability. 
The  following  possible  courses  of  acti(m 
should  be  considered: 

The  possibility  of  s  Tanutqiia  Conrall  crew 
entering  the  line  at  Haucks  and  serving  rail 
patrons  on  the  Nesquehoning  Valley  Branch 
should  be  considered.  This  would  permit  the 
abandonment  of  approximately  5.9  miles  of 
track  between  the  Kovatch  Truck  Center 
facility  and  Packerton  Junction  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  the  line's  operation.  There 
are  no  rail  patrons  between  these  points.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
negotiate  labor  agreements  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  operational  alternative.  Further¬ 
more.  It  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a 
connection  at  Haucks  to  join  USRA  Line  No. 
1009  with  the  Catawlssa  Branch  (USRA  Line 
No.  923). 

Rehabilitation  of  this  line  would  reduce 
the  time  that  It  takes  to  service  It  and  thus 
reduce  the  costs  of  Its  operation. 

The  viability  of  the  line  could  be  Improved 
by  upgrading  and  promoting  the  use  of  team 
track  facilities  along  the  line. 

Another  option  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  option  of  operating  the 
line  as  a  short  line  railroad  owned  by  an 
independent  and/or  rail  patron  operator. 
It  ^ould  be  determined  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  such  an  operator  to  re¬ 
negotiate  rates  with  Conrail,  based  on 
the  cars  being  terminated  at  Packerton 
Junction  and  to  assess  patrons  on  the 
line  a  fiat  charge  for  handling  their  traf¬ 
fic  between  Packerton  Junction  and  their 
siding  or  the  nearest  team  track. 

Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania, 
Depastment  or  Txanspoxtation, 
Harrisburg,  Pa..  May  4,  1976. 

Mr.  Alan  Pitzwatiii, 

Director,  Rail  Services  Planning  Office, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  In  accordance  with  Section 
205(c)  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  requests  that  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  evaluate  the  economic  vi¬ 
ability  of  certain  light  density  lines  not  des¬ 
ignated  for  Inclusion  In  ConRall. 

We  believe  that,  given  proper  evaluation  or 
certain  operational  changes,  these  lines  are 
viable. 

We  shall  discuss  each  of  these  lines  briefly 
below  Instead  of  supplying  backup  data  at 
this  time.  Any  support  Information  at  our 
disposal  shall  be  made  available,  of  course, 
as  you  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the 
lines. 

Line  252  Warren  to  Kane.  This  line  Is  a 
portion  of  a  through  route  between  Erie 
and  the  Warren  oU  fields  and  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Thousands  of  cars  and  a  twice 
weekly  unit  train  of  wood  products  desire 
to  move  over  this  section.  Elimination  of  the 
route  results  In  extreme  circuity  via  Buffalo. 

Upon  our  request  USRA  examined  the 
line  with  the  overhead  traffic  In  mind.  Their 
results  demonstrated  that  It  was  cheaper  to 
operate  over  line  252  than  routing  all  over¬ 
head  traffic  through  Buffalo.  ConRall  con¬ 
curred  but  refused  to  show  us  their  statis¬ 
tical  analysis. 


The  Commonwealth  has  purchased  the 
line  and  plans  to  rehabilitate  It.  Because  of 
the  traffic  volume,  the  line  should  be  oper¬ 
ated  without  subsidy.  Because  of  Irrational 
thinking.  ConRail  may  continue  to  route  the 
traffic  through  Buffalo.  We  were  unable  to 
negotiate  a  solution  with  them.  We  need  an 
Impartial  analysis  to  demonstrate  the  cost 
savings  to  ConRall  In  using  Warren  to  Kane 
as  a  through  route  and  as  a  catalyst  to  a 
finding  the  means  of  sharing  these  savings. 

Line  14S  Northern  Central  Branch.  This 
branch  used  to  be  a  through  route  between 
Harrisburg  and  Washington.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  has  expressed  Interest  In  using 
this  short  route  for  reaching  Pot  Yard.  The 
Commonwealth  has  purchased  the  portion 
from  York  to  the  Maryland  line.  North  of 
York  was  transferred  to  ConRall.  The  portion 
from  the  Maryland  line  south  to  Cockeys- 
vUle  was  not  picked  up. 

What  Is  needed  here  Is  an  examination  of 
the  need  for  the  DAH  to  reach  Pot  Yard  In 
their  quest  to  remain  solvent  In  the  face  of 
Big  ConRall.  Local  traffic  and  a  403  Amtrak 
route  would  contribute  to  revenue.  There  Is 
good  local  passenger  service  potential  on  this 
line. 

Lines  912,  936,  907/939  High  and  Wide 
Routes.  Insufficient  consideration  was  given 
by  USRA  for  the  protection  of  hlgh/wlde 
routings.  The  Commonwealth  has  preserved 
these  routes  thus  far.  but  In  future  years, 
as  local  shippers  bear  an  Increasing  financial 
burden  In  preserving  routes  that  do  not 
pertain  to  their  businesses,  the  routes  will  be 
In  jeopardy.  RSPO  must  locate  the  endan¬ 
gered  hlgh/wlde  routes  and  determine  the 
cost  to  business  and  society  If  they  close. 

Lines  1009  and  923  Hazleton  Connection. 
The  City  of  Hazleton  Is  currently  served  via 
the  old  Lehigh  Valley  line  from  Penn  Haven 
Jet.  over  a  grade  In  excess  of  2%.  In 
order  to  serve  west  Hazleton  Industrial  parks, 
the  trains  must  operate  through  either 
Hazleton’s  downtown  streets  or  a  switchback 
at  Valmont  that  Is  totally  restrictive  for 
through  trains. 

Hazleton  wants  the  tracks  removed  from 
Its  streets  In  order  for  urban  renewal  projects 
to  proceed.  The  excessive  grade  and  Valmont 
switchback  make  the  northern  loop  route 
unfeasible 

PennDOT  proposed  that  Hazleton  be  served 
via  the  Nesquehoning  Valley  branch  (1009) 
and  (Catawlssa  Branch  (923).  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  replacing  the  switch  at 
Tamanend  and  buldlng  a  short  connection 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  (ConRall)  line  at  the 
Lofty  tunnel.  This  route  Is  shorter  and  less 
steep  with  cost  savings  both  to  ConRall  and 
the  subsidized  lines.  Hazleton’s  urban  re¬ 
newal  problems,  also,  will  be  resolved.  *' 

RSPO  should  examine  this  attempt  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  system  to  Impartially  calculate 
the  cost  savings  Involved.  < 

We  believe  all  of  these  situations  represent 
attempts  on  our  part  to  offer  constructive 
Improvements  to  the  eastern  railroads  and 
.savings  to  society.  RSPO  is  In  the  position 
to  provide  great  assistance  to  both  shippers 
and  the  carriers  In  matters  of  this  sort.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  In  explor¬ 
ing  these  problems. 

Respectfully  yours. 

E.  L.  Tennyson, 
Deputy  Secretary, 
Local  and  Area  Transportation. 
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